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A MUSIC-HALL SONG. 


Tue revolt against drunkenness is largely 
based upon the growing increase of individual 
self-respect. If science had done nothing 
more than to dignify humanity by imparting 
a higher reverence for the organ of thought, 
it would have conferred an inestimable bless- 
ing upon mankind. If invention, which is 
but applied science, had done nothing more 
than to put a premium upon a “ Jevel head,” 
the brain of the century would be its debtor 
beyond computation. 

But to make mirth out of that form of 
degradation in which the brain, that most 
God-like part of man, passes into the craze 
of the alcohol dream, is still the amusement 


of the ignorant, the thoughtless, and the base ;|- 


and of this the most recent illustration is the 
current controversy about a music-hall singer, 
Charles Coburn by name. It appears that 
this “ artist ” was recently hissed when sing- 
ing a song in which he acted the part of a 
drunkard “ out on a spree.” 

To illustrate the sort of thing that young 
people hear when through the wide doors of 
the music-halls they follow the “ways that 
take hold on death,” we reluctantly quote the 


Coburn chorus, which matches to a nicety the | 


song and acting with which it is associated 


‘Come where the booze is cheaper, 
Come where the pots hold more, 
Come where the boss is a bit of a joss, 
Come to the pub next door.” 


[ istered as a 
jewspaper. 


Wrru Supr.emMent. 
One Penny. 


If it be true, as we believe, that men and 


women are most correctly judged by the use 
they make of their leisure, this is equally 
true of nations, and the English peopl>, who 
have put away bull-baiting, cock-fighting, 
and public exhibitions of pugilism, can be 
trusted (when women have a voice with men 
in determining the question) to provide such 
** good times” for the leisure hours of all, as 
shall ennoble and not degra:le both those 


who furnish and those who witne:s 
delightful spectacle. 


the 


Sraucldarr oe 


SOCIAL PURITY IN ROME. 
BY MBS, JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 


AN ITALIAN TRAGEDY. 


+. 


As the World Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union encouraged me to go to Italy this winter, 
and cheered me on my journey here, with the 
hope that I should be able to promote in some 
measure our great purity cause in this country, 
Tue Woman’s Stent may think it worth while 


The time-honoured alliance of heavy liquor |; - 
and light songs is one of the most degrading |; ~~ 


features of “the trade,” because men and 
women together act upon the stage and 


watch the performance from the amphi- |; ah 


theatre. 
instead of levelling men up, strikes a danger- 
ous blow at the homes which are the true 
temples of a people’s purity. 


more signally than by their failure to grasp 
the power for good and goodness that a wise 
supervision of their young people’s amuse- 
ments might be made to subserve. 

Not until money making shall cease to 
be the end and aim of those who cater to the 
amusement-loving classes in society, and the 
civic power assumes the functions thus far 
exercised only for purposes of gain, shall we 
witness a return to sanity in the great and 
beautiful realm to which the leisure hour 
opens the gate. 


Whatever levels women down, iS 


In no single point have Christians erred oe 


From a photo} 


MRS. JOSEPHINE BUTLER. _ 
[by Kiliott and Fry. 


to publish a few lines from me, written from 


Rome, I spent three weeks in Tuscany, 
have now been five weeks in Rome. 


and 
The 


sad condition of Italy, financially and politi- 


cally, is well known. 


The present would 


appear a very unfavourable moment for the 


a Se eee es _- 
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advocacy of the legislitive action which we so 
much desire for the removal of that great 
stumbling-block and injustice, the State regu- 
lation of vice, called in Italy the system of 


the polizia det costumi. So far, however, from 
having met with discouragement, I have to 
record quite the opposite. A time of tribula- 
tion like the present appears to incline all 
seriously-minded people to the consideration of 
the gravest evils in society, which hinder the 
true well-being of the people, and to the desire 
to see those evils got rid of. Such a time is 
more favourable to serious resolve, and to some- 
thing like national repentance than a period of 
prosperity, carelessness, or levity would be. I 
have conferred with men and women of various 
classes and opinions, and have :found deep 
sympathy with our principles, efforts, and 
hopes. Already work is planned and under- 
taken to influence opinion both outside and 
inside Parliament and among the people at 
large. The beginnings are small, as all 
beginnings are, but our faith in God and in His 
promises forbids us to doubt that the seed 
sown will bear fruit. I may, later, write a full 
report ; for the present I can only say a few 
words. 
A PATHETIC STORY. 

The following incidents are affecting: A 
Roman nobleman of high and pure character, 
whose acquaintance I have made, came to talk 
with me on this subject. He has an estate on 
the Campania, near which is a small and poor 
village, in which has resided for many years a 
humble priest. This priest, filled with pity for 
sinners of the weaker sex and the poorest class, 
used, for many years, to help the poor unfortu- 
nate women of Rome, as he could, by getting 
them food and shelter or a little paying work, 
while persuading them to break entirely with 
their past life. When he could find no other 
help for them, he would share with them such 
food as he procured for himself, in his great 
poverty. :The good priest fell ill, and for a 
long time before his death suffered from 
a terrible and agonising malady. The 
nobleman I have mentioned went to see 
him. Knowing him to be aged and poor and 
without friends, he hastened (after an absence 
from Rome) to see if he were still alive or had 
received any help. He found the old priest 
slowly dying ; but his room was clean and neat, 
his linen pure and white, his little table covered 
with nourishing things, iced water, a few 
flowers, etc. He remarked, ‘‘You are well 
nursed, father. I did not think to find you in 
sueh good hands; who nurses youP” “No 
one of consequence comes to me,” replied the 
old priest. “I have no nurse; all these things 
and all this care are bestowed upon me by the 
poorest and most despised of women, the ‘lost 
women’ of the streets of Rome.” The nobleman 
expressed admiration, and the priest added, “ Yes, 
God has His servants among these. These are 
my ministering angels.” The above will, per- 
haps, be more fully understood if it is known 
to what an extent the State regulation of vice 
on the Continent compels a servitude to vice in 
thousands of the poor young daughters of the 
people who are not inclined to evil at all, and 
whose circumstances alone cause them to be- 
come a too easy prey to this infernal tyranny. 


CIVIL MURDER. 

The following will illustrate my assertion, A 
lady well known in Italy told me this. Two 
good and gentle Roman girls, orphans, who had 
been in their childhood at Madame Schwabe’s 
school here, lived together in a lodging, and 
worked. They were very poor, but virtuous. 
One of them had a lover, a decent young man, 
of their own humble class of life. He used to 


pay them a visit sometimes in the evening after 
The spies of the polizia cet 


work-hours, 


costumit seeing a man enter this lodging, 
forced their way in, arrested both girls, and 
placed them on the public registry of shame. I 
will not distress your readers by describing to 
them all that this means. The horror with 
which it inspires the women of the people in 
this country often impels to suicide. When the 
young man came that same evening to see his 
fiancée he was overcome at the thought that he 
had unwittingly become the cause of the 
destruction of the girls. They locked the door, 
lighted a charcoal brazier, and gathered round 
it. In the morning all three were found dead. 
The martyrs of the Colosseum in the days of 
Diocletian scarcely claim from me more pity 
than these; nay, even more respect. Death 
was preferred by them to degradation and vice. 
I wish that English people better understood 
what it is from which some of us are labouring 
to deliver our fellow-women in Europe. It is 
the cruellest, foullest tyranny the world has ever 


seen. 
Rome, January, 1894. 


A WOMEN’S MUNICIPAL 


GUILD. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. JOHN 
BRAYE. 


Meg. Joun Braye is well known in Kensington 
as “the fighting vestryman.” For twenty-five 
years he has been engaged in sharp encounters 
ing things municipal, and has now arrived 
at that happy stage when his opponents deem it 
wisest to leave him alone. ‘ People seem to 
have given up fighting me now,” said Mr. 
Braye. As editor of the Municipal World 
and the Municipal Review, he has, in the past, 
contributed largely to the education of the 
public in municipal work. All the intricacies 
of local government ure an open book to him. 
He has made the office of vestryman a profes- 
sion, and dignified old-time Bumbledom into an 
organisation pulsating with life and action. 
It needs not to be told that to his great infor- 
mation and ability he unites an exceedingly 
kindly disposition. With a far-seeing eye he 
has recognised the ‘“ coming woman,” and the 
position she will inevitably take in the munici- 
pal work of the future. What is still more 
important, he proposes to educate her for the 
new duties. It was to get information regard- 
ing his proposed ‘Women’s Municipal Guild ” 
that I sought an interview with Mr. Braye. 

With great cordiality he ushered me into his 
‘¢den,” literally knee-deep in literature and 
correspondence relating to municipal affairs, A 
vast overflow of a similar character was, he in- 
formed me, stowed in a cellar beneath. 

‘“‘ What a lively prospect for the future muni- 
cipal woman !” I exclaimed. 

“ She will manage it all right, you will see,” 
was Mr. Braye’s cheery rejoinder. “I have 
great faith in a woman's capacity for doing well 
whatever she sets her mind to. Work does 
not frighten her, and she has infinite patience 
with detail. But we must get her thoroughly 
trained.” 

“ And for this reason you propose starting a 
Guild ?” 

WOMEN AND MUNICIPAL LIFE. 

“ Yes; in the past Guilds were the backbone 
of municipal life, both in foreign countries as 
well as in our own City of London. We cannot 
do better than utilise this old-time institution 
in the interests of women. During the last 
few years municipal work has been growing in 
extent and in importance. With Parish Councils 
and District Councils looming in the near 
future, a new field of Civil Service is opening 
up. Now the old Civil Service is a man’s 


monopoly—in fact, it has become almost a 
monopoly of certain families, the same names 
occurring in the lists from generation to genera- 
tion. In the new Civil Service there ought to 
be a fair field and no favour. Let women go in 
and win.” , 

“You think the duties suited to women ? ” 

“Certainly, I do not recognise sex in 
municipal affairs. Iam perfectly satisfied, after 
many years of practical work upon the Ken- 
sington Vestry, that there is not any municipal 
office which a trained woman could not fill. 
What a large number of selfish men would like 
to do is to keep educated and capable women 
at type-writing for a pound a week, and place 
every good appointment in the hands of men. 
Now I want to see women getting a few of the 
plums. Just let us review some of the chiof 
municipal offices. Take that of the Medical 
Officer of Health; what a suitable appointment 
for a lady doctor! I lay great stress upon this, 
because I feel that the qualified medical woman 
has not been sufliciently appreciated in this 
country as a general practitioner. Men naturally 
do not call her ip, and large numbers of women 
are swayed by custom and have a prejudice 
against innovations. If they or their children 
are ill, seriously, they are sure to cry out for a 
male physician, thinking he has greater skill. 
In India the medical woman has a great future, 
and will overcome prejudice in this country 
eventually, but in the meantime I want to see 
her in municipal life. Mind you, a Medical 
Officer needs to have a stiff back.” 


WOMEN AS MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


‘ Will a woman be able to show that required 
firmness of will? ” 

“ Of course she will when I have had her in 
the Guild House for a year or two. Before 
1890 any ordinary practitioner could be a 
medical officer, and great nonentities a 
large number of them were in country districts. 
Now, they are ‘supposed to be specially trained. 
There ought to be 10,000 specially-trained and 
well-salaried medical officers in these islands. 
I think that men doctors do not exert them- 
selves to get the special training ; and if we can 
give the training to women they will sweep the 
board. There is a future here for the lady 
doctor which will compensate her for smallness 
of practice, from which I fear she at present 
suffers.” 

“ And what is the next plum, Mr. Braye, that 
you hold out to expectant woman P” 

“ There is the office of Public Analyst. The 
duties, as you know, consist of the analysing of 
the food, drugs, milk, and so forth, sold in the 
district. This work a woman could do in her 
laboratory, without ever going outside the door 
necessarily,” 

‘ But she would need to be a highly-trained 
chemist.” 

Of course she would, but we should see to 
all that at the Guild House. I have taken the 
opinion of a specialist upon the subject, Mr. 
Cassel, a distinguished analyst, and he is strongly 
of opinion that the office is admirably suited to 
women, and is prepared to support my proposed 
Guild. The Town Clerkship is also a most suit- 
able post for a woman. Why should not a 
woman be a Town Clerk? There is no earthly 
reason why she should not, that I cansee. She 
would require a thorough knowledge of municipal 
law, and must exercise great tact and diplomacy 
to make things work smoothly.” 

“Would not the dry technicalities of muni- 
cipal law try a woman’s patience P ” 

“ She would have to study Wolrych’s ‘Metro- 
politan Management Acts,’ a neat little volume 
of a thousand pages,” said Mr. Braye, with a 
chuckle, as he took down the ponderous book 
from his shelves. “But,” he added, “ women 
can master detail. I never yet heard a woman 
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speak in public without saying something to the 

int. Now, a man will speak whenever he gets 
a chance. The legal work of the Vestry is all 
put out now, so that our clerks need not be 
trained solicitors. This is all favourable to a 
woman filling the post, and I have no doubt as 
to her ability to qualify.” 

AS SANITARY INSPECTORS. 


“ With regard to Sanitary Inspectors, Mr. 
Braye, you have, I believe, in the Kensington 
Vestry already appointed two ladies to the post. 
Do they answer your expectations Pe ; 

“They do. We find the innovation work 
extremely well. The ladies have sent in very 
clever reports to the Sanitary Committee, and 
their work is altogethor admirable. I hope to 
see the other thirty-eight Metropolitan Vestries 
following our good example in this particular ; 
it would certainly be to their interest to do so. 
Personally I am exceedingly proud of the success 
of our women Sanitary Inspectors, as I was the 
one to advocate and push through their appoint- 
ment. I think I have sufficiently demonstrated 
to you that there is nothing in the duties of 
Sanitary Inspector, Public Analyst, Town Clerk, 
or Medical Officer of Health that a capable and 
trained woman cannot do.” 

“Let us come to the practical side, Mr. 
Braye; how are women to be fitted for the 
work ?” 

“I propose to establish a Women’s Municipal 
Guild for the technical training of educated 
women taken from the middle classes. The 
Guild College would be staffed principally with 
women professors. I have my eye on several 
who are suited to the work ; it would be open 
to young women, say, above twenty years of age, 
perhaps younger. They must have had a good 
general education, which would be tested by the 
matriculation examination previous to their 
becoming students at the Guild College, There 
would be an Examining Board, and I hope to 
see the collegeaffiliated to the London University. 
The instruction given would be of a practical 
and technical character. Diplomas and degrees 
of merit would be awarded to successful students. 
Any woman having passed the tests of the 
Guild College would be eligible for election to 
any municipal post. It would be a residential 
college, and the inclusive terms for residence 
and training would not exceed £100 per annum. 
I put this scheme forward in the same spirit 
which actuated that noble woman Miss 
Willard when she founded the first college in 
America for the higher education of women, 
because it has not been done by anyone else. 
She was not trained in the traditions and learn- 
ings of colleges, but she succeeded. I hope to 
do likewise.” 

MR. ASQUITH’S OPINION. 

“Has any statesman given an opinion upon 
your scheme ? ” 

“Yes, several, I have had a great deal of 
encouragement. See, here is a letter I received 
from Mr. Asquith in November.” Having 
cextricated this document from a miscellaneous 
pile of letters upon his study table, Mr. Braye 
read Mr. Asquith’s approval of the Guild scheme. 
“TI fully sympathise with your wish to provide 
additional means for enabling women to fit them- 
selves for Sanitary Inspectors and other work.” 

“T may add,” continued Mr. Braye, “ that 
my prospects are exceedingly good, and I am 
fast seeing my way to start the Guild on a 
practical working basis. I havea good building 
offered me, near to the South Kensington 
Museum, which would accommodate 100 resi- 
dential students. I hope early this year to 
have a strong working committee organised. 
We must proceed to get funds for a permanent 
endowment. I have promises, of course, but 
Wwe ought to have a working capital of £20,000. 
What is that to a millionaire ?”’ 
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“ Have you the millionaire in prospect P ” 

“Not exactly ; but I have reason to expect 
substantial help from certain quarters. I want 
to have influential women come forward to 
support the scheme. It is a woman’s question, 
and if they are alive to their best interests, let 
them show it practically. A splendid future 
lies before women in municipal work if they at 
once demand the training. The field is immense 
already, and when the new municipal legislation 
is passed, it will grow with amazing rapidity.” 

PARISH COUNCILS BILL. 


“What do you think of the Parish Councils 
Bill?” 

“ Fairly satisfactory on the women’s position 
except for that absurd and illogical provision of 
Mr. Fowler’s debarring women from being 
J.P’s. What is it he says? ‘A Chairman of 
a District Council to be a Justice of the Peace 
except when a woman!’ What an absurd re- 
striction! If a woman is fitted to be, and is, by 
her fellow citizens, elected to the Chair of 
a District Council, is she not equally eligible for 
the other office? I considered the London 
Local Government Bill of 1888 a tricky and 
disgraceful attempt to keep women out of the 
Council. I wished a more complete measure, 
and was the only petitioner against the London 
Clauses. My petition had only a single 
signature—my own. 

“ Although I am in favour of seeing women 
upon all Local Governing bodies, I want to see 
the Guild in operation to give women technical 
education. We have only to contemplate the 
vast ignorance displayed in the House of 
Commons on municipal questions to justify the 
attempt of forming a Guild for educating not 
only the mothers of future municipal officers, 
bunt councillors and legislators too. I always 
maintain that the clever men are what their 
mothers and wives have made them.” 

THE GUILD COLLEGE. 


“ You wish your Guild to be generally educa- 
tive to women P” 

“Yes; a woman trained at the Guild College 
will always be a Guild woman; consequently 
she will carry into private life the technical 
training with regard to getting her rights. She 
will have a policy, as well as technical know- 
ledge. To strengthen her in this, she will 
become a permanent member of the Guild by 


the payment of a small annual fee, and by | J 


making a declaration supporting the policy of 
woman’s position as acitizen. Associate Guilds- 
women may be of any age or position, married 
or single. I lay great stress upon the necessity 
for educating women in their duties as citizens. 
We can never get far with the movement until 
the interest of women in their own position is 
aroused. It is their apathy and ignorance which 
retards progress. Once educate women, let them 
see where their true interests lie, and they will 
quickly influence men.” 

“TJ conclude, Mr. Braye, that your Guild 
College will be non-political ? ” 

“Certainly ; we shall have nothing to do with 
the political views of our students and asso- 
ciates. But it is probable, after a year’s training 
at the Guild House, they will not side with the 
non-progressives.” 

I took leave of Mr. Braye with the feeling 
that if personal enthusiasm can move events, 
the Women’s Municipal Guild will soon be in 
working order, and also with the hope that the 
horse-shoe over Mr. Braye’s study door, which 
throughout the interview had been a silent 
watcher, might prove a veritable omen of good 
luck. 


The ultimate ground for any belief should be 
understood to be the fact that it can stand the 
freest possible discussion from every possible 
point of view. 


LESLIE STEPHEN, 
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A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA. 


BY ANNIE E, HOLDSWORTH. 
IV.—In tne Epiror’s Sanctum. 


“A LetTreR for you, Jean,” Pat said next 
morning, ‘‘and I hope it will be more enter- 
taining than mine. Harry went home in a 
temper last night and wrote five sheets of 
upbraidal and protestation. He says he will 
not consent to my living here if he can never 
see me.” 

“TI was sorry for him last night,” said 
Jean; “it was very annoying that so many 
people should call.” 

“T was glad they did,” said Pat, rebel- 
liously ; “‘ Harry must learn that Iam not 
his property. If he thinks I shall consent 
to be any man’s monopoly, he is mistaken. 
If I marry him, I do so preaching and 
practising the equality of the sexes.” 

Jean looked troubled. 

“You are talking just like Miss Clara 
Stoddard,” she sighed ; “ Pat, you are grow- 
ing beyond me. I hardly know you with all 
these new cranks, and I don’t think Miss 
Clara Stoddard has a very high ideal of 
womanliness that you should give up your 
old faiths for hers.” 

Pat listened with her eyes looking straight 
out of the window over the interminable roofs 
that stretched north, and were lost in the 
grey distance. 

«Her views are like the world that I see 
from this window,” she said, not answering 
Jean directly. ‘In the country I saw only 
trees and skies; here I see miles of human 
interests, nothing same, nothing wearisome, 
towers and heights and great spaces. I have 
changed nature for humanity, and humanity 
is the highest.” 

Jean shook her head. 

“Were there no spires in the country, 
Pat? What you see now is brick and 
plaster ; it will all crumble away. But the 
grass will be green on the hills, and the high 
stars will shine, and the trees will grow 
when the city is a heap of ruins.” 

Pat turned suddenly and faced Jean, on 
her face the rebellious look that Jean had 
often noticed of late. 

“You are a dear old fossil, Jean. And 
ou have never been in love, so you can’t 
understand the irritating nature of the 
disease. Open you letter and let us forget 
that there are such things as men.” 

“J, at least, am like to mind that they 
exist,” said Jean, reading her letter with 
anxious brows. “ Here is a letter from Mr. 
Allison; he wants me to call at his office 
to-day.” 

“Tt seems to me that he is often wanting 
you to call at his office,” said Pat. 

“Qh, that was on business,” said Jean, 
“but this is different. I wonder if he did 
not like my last copy. I thought it was very 
good.” 

“Tam not sure that it was,” said Pat, 
critically. ‘It was certainly too Scotch. 
Londoners don’t want to hear about a God: 
forsaken fishing village like Skyrle. It may 
be your birthplace, Jean, but it has never 
produced anything modern. The babies are 
like kippered herrings, and the grown-up 
people are like oysters; you can only get at 
them by absorbing them.” 

“TI do hope Mr. Allison is not going to say 
he does not want any moro sketches,” said 
Jean, her face darkening under Pat’s severity. 
“Tam to see him at eleven o'clock. I wish 
he had said what he wanted.” 

“So do I,” said Pat, “but surmise must 
wait on appetite. It is nine o'clock, and I have 
not finished my breakfast yet. Well, Harry 
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at least has given me food for thought; and 
I am sure I wanted all my intellect for Dr. 
Fordyce’s lecture. I begin to think it is a 
mistake for a medical student to dabble in 
matrimony ; and now I must go.” 

She se up her hat, and nodding gaily 
at Jean’s distressed face, she hurried away to 
the Medical School. All the morning she 
was busy, but while she mixed her chemicals 
and pored over her precipitators, and took 
notes of the lectures, she resented the tone 

had used towards her. He certainly 
had been unpleasantly dictatorial. Their 
relations were becoming a little strained, she 
told herself. But as the hours wore on, and 
rhe felt that she was beginning to bite the 
edge of knowledge in what was to be her 
profession, a kinder feeling ousted her resent- 
ment, and she decided that she and Harry 
could be very good friends after all. He 
would understand how delightful it was to 
master a science, and to feel that you really 
knew something. And was he not going to 
be a member of the House? and then she 
would convince him on the woman’s suffrage 
question, and he should be its champion. 

Jean meanwhile had put on her best frock 
an1 hat, and had fared forth to her appoint- 
ment with Mr. Allison, editor of the /Sé. 
Andrew's Gazette, a flourishing evening paper. 
It was he who had offered her a good price 
for sensational literature. She had refused 
this offer, but had written a clever little note 
which had piqued his curiosity. He had 
asked her to call at his office, and had been 
much taken with her straightforward scorn 
of shams in art and life. Greatly to his sur- 
prise, he found himself renewing his offer, 
while he left her free to choose her own 
subject and.manner of treatment. As the 
result, Jean had written two sketches of 
Scottish life that had carried him back to his 
home, and brought into his grimy London 
office the freshness and charm of moor and 
mountain. An unusual desire possessed him 
to know the girl who could so vividly paint 
with her pen, and once or twice he had made 
an appointment, merely for the pleasure of 
investigating Jean’s character. 

The editor was a Scotsman under forty, 
whom ten yearsof town life had not corrupted; 
his eyes were blue, they could be keen, but they 
did not lose their gentleness, and when he 
smiled his face was very pleasant to look 
at. 

His acquaintance with Jean had grown 
apace, but she did not know with what eager- 
ness he looked forward to her visit, or she 
would not have felt nervous as she mounted 
the steps leading to his sanctum. 

A sharp “ Come in” answered her knock ; 
she turned the handle and walked in. 
Stephen Allison was knitting his brows over 
a badly written manuscript. He did not at 
once look round, and Jean stood for a moment 
hesitating in the doorway, a pretty confusion 
increasing the colour in hee cheek. 

It seemed a long time before the editor 
put down the sheet, and twisted round in 
his chair. Then a swift change passed over 
his face. A glad light came into his eyes, 
and his whole appearance became dominated 
by a girlish shyness. He sprang to his feet, 
overturning his chair in the sudden move- 
ment. 

‘Come in, come in,” he said, heartily; “I 
had forgotten that anyone knocked or I 
would never have kept you standing.” 

He picked up his chair and set it near the 
fire, and with a grand sweep of his long arm 
he cleared another chair of its heaped up 
papers, and bustled about so cordially that 
Jean lost all hope. He was “letting her 
down gently,” she said to herself. 


swung himself into his own chair and 

his visitor with a friendlyeye. By 
this time he was well acquainted with her 
appearance; the small, well-set head, the 
dark hair rippling back from her broad fore- 
head, the hazel eyes, clear as a mountain 
brook, and the tall, ungainly figure. She 
was not beautiful he knew, but her honest 
eyes and steadfast spirit had attracted him 
as beauty had never done. It was not every 
struggling author who would have refused to 
earn her bread by the degradation of her art. 
He looked at Jean ina very friendly way, 
and when she spoke, flaunting her northern 
r’s, the accent was full of music to him. 
He did not keep her long in suspense as to 
the object of the interview. 

“I wish to ask if you could arrange to 
supply a series of your charming sketches,” 
he said, noting with quiet amusement how 
her face lightened at the word “ charming.” 
It was, perhaps, the look of relief with which 
she heard the words that made him add, 
‘“‘ you must, of course, allow me to increase 
the honorarium.” 

‘*T will be only too glad,” stammered Jean, 
forgetting Pat’s reiterated lessons on “ will” 
and “shall”—“T mean I will like to write 
them.” 

‘“‘They’re the bonniest things I’ve read 
this long while,” Mr. Allison continued ; 
“you must have lived all your life in the 
pine woods to know them so well.” 

“TI have always loved them,” she said, 
simply, “they’re like some people—tall and 
beautiful in themselves, but for ever meet 
because they do not share their beauty wi 
others. No flowers grow in the pine woods, 
you know.” 

“No, but they have a higher communion 


can reach.” Stephen Allison wondered at 
himself; he did not often go so seriously 
as this, but Jean flashed a bright glance at 
him. 

“That is true, but it is only a half truth 
after all,” she said, ‘“‘for the noblest share 
their greatness not only with the noble but 
with every living thing they touch.” 

‘‘ Some of us are only great in our ambi- 
tions,” said Mr. Allison, giving the conver- 
sation a personal twist. ‘You would be 
surprised if you knew the magnitude of my 
dreams. Being a novelist, I suppose your 
ambitions are the usual womanly ones— 
romance, marriage, home-—-the common or 
garden aspirations, I call them.” 

Jean flushed under the glance he directed 
at her. 

“IT don’t know what other women’s dreams 
are,” she said, stiffly ; “ mine are all of work, 
a career and the pursuit of literature. I 
have no desire to be a housekeeper or a man’s 
plaything.” 

‘Yet there can surely be no higher ambi- 
tion than to be a man’s helpmeet,” said the 
editor, quietly. His personal tone provoked 
Jean, She disliked his probing into her 
ideals in this familiar fashion, and with 
something of Pat’s malice she replied, “I 
thought only old-fashioned people had those 
notions nowadays. But now that you've 
said it I shall take courage for a bold utter- 
ance. Instead of saying I’m engaged in the 
pursuit of literature, [ shall, in future, 
declare myself to be in pursuit of a helpmeet.” 

Her sarcasm vexed him. “ Love might 
pay better than literature, Miss Forrester,” he 
said, with a sudden reserve. ‘ See that you 
do not catch a shadow.” 

“Qh, do you think that I should catch as 
much as that ?” said Jean, airily. “I thought 


with each other to which only noble souls | card 


When Mr. Allison had dashed about | shadows were too fleeting to be caught.” 
the room till all the dust rose in protest he | 


She flashed a glance in his face, and the ex- 
pression she saw made her add soberly, “but | 
I’m talking flippantly ; I believe journalism 
tends to flippancy. When I try to be smart 
I succeed in being merely flippant.” 

He responded at once to her changed 
manner. “TI don’t think you need regret 
being smart,” he said, kindly. “ Life is so ' 

y dull that we want bright wits to make 
it sparkle,” 

“You might as well say that we want 
stars by which to see the moon,” Jean 
retorted. 

‘“‘ At any rate it is a good thing to be a 
star,” said Allison, sturdily. 

“* Ah, if we could only get so high it would 
not matter if we did not shine,” Jean said, 
with a wistful ring in her voice that made 
him look at her with growing interest. 

She was different from the women that 
usually came into his office, and he felt as if 
she led him back by green paths into his 
early manhood. There was something whole- 
some and tonic about her presence; some- 
thing that banished the grime and sordidness 
of money-making, and ennobled the shabby 
room and the worn ink-spattered desk. A 
look came into his eyes of which he was 
unaware. Suddenly his glance was caught 
by Jean’s, and he saw a new confusion in 
her face. 

Her eyes fell, she muttered something of 
another appointment, and hurriedly and 
awkwardly took leave of him. 

When she had gone, Allison settled himself 
again to work, but he found it impossible. 
There was a scent of heather in the air. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION. 

WE offer a prize of a guinea’s worth of books 
(to be chosen by the winner) for the best post- 
paragraph on 
‘SWuy I am «a TorTaL ABSTAINER.” 

I. The competition is open to all our readers. 

II. All hs must be written on post- 
cards, and sent on or before February 1st to the 
Editor of the Woman’s SianaL, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 

III. We reserve the right to print any of the 
paragraphs sent in, whether they win a prize or 
not. 


Tae Women’s LIBERAL FEDERATION. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Cardiff Women’s Liberal Association, u 
resolution to the following effect was passed :— 
“That the Executive Committee pledge them- 
selves to do all in their power to promote the 
circulation of THE Woman’s Sranat, and to 
extend the knowledge of it; and se bt that it 
is now under the management of Lady Henry 
Somerset, and wish her all success in her under- 
taking.” 


Mepicat EpucaTion oF WOMEN. 

It is notorious that the missionary societies 
have experienced great difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficient supply of qualified medical women for 
work in the mission field, and that, at the same 
time, there are many women who would be glad 
to devote themselves to such work if they could 
meet the necessary expence. A lady much 
interested in medical missions has just offered 
two scholarships, of the value of £100 and of 
£50 respectively, to students desiring to qualify 
themselves as medical missionaries. These 
scholarships are tenable at the Edinburgh School 
of Medicine for Women, and all particulars can 
be obtained from the Secretary of the school, 
Surgeon-square, Edinburgh. The £100 scholar- 
ship covers the whole cost of medical education 
both at school and at hospital ; the £50 scholar- 
ship will meet half the expenses. 


We are never so much disposed to quarrel 
with others as when we are dissatisfied with our- 
selves. HaZ1ITT. 
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Literary and Social, 


[ hear that Mr. E. J. Kennedy, the secretary 
of the Exeter Hall Y.M.C.A., is to be ordained 
very shortly by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He will probably be presented to a living in the 
neighbourhood of Lambeth. 

e eo 6 


Mr. Joseph Hocking is at work on a& new 
novel, which is intended to show the degrading 
effects of modern cynicism. Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, and Co. have offered Mr. Hocking a large 
amount for the serial rights. 

**# 


Mdlle. Janotha, whose life of Chopin is now 
in the press, is about to collaborate with Lady 
Tennyson in bringing out a series of songs, the 
words of which will be taken from the poems of 
the late Poet-Laurcate. Malle. Janotha is at 
present on a visit to Lady Tennyson, who will 
compose the music for the songs. 

+ *& * 


Mr. W. J. Daweon has had another attack of 
the influenza, Dr. Lunn has also been among 
the victims of this plague. He has enjoyed a 
bricf rest at Bishops Teignton, in Devonshire, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Price Hughes recently 
spent a very pleasant fortnight. 

* * * 

Katharine Tynan’s “ Cuckoo Songs” are to be 
ready early in March, They will have a cover 
and title-page designed by Mr. Lawrence 


Housman. 
* * * 


Mrs. Brightwen, the president of the Selborne 
Society, has brought out a fifth edition of her 
book‘about rature, called “ Wild Nature Won by 
Kindness.” It is a capital book and deserves 
all the success it has achieved. The new edition 
has additional iNustrations, and contains a great 
deal of most interesting matter, interspersed 
with amueing anecdotes. Mrs. Brightwen has 
also published a second volume, called ‘‘ More 
about Wild Nature,” suitable for parents and 
teachers who wish for object lessons on the 
subject of kindness to animals for the girls and 
boys under their charge. 

* * * 

The Duchess of Albany has consented to be 
present at Mrs. Calverley Bewicke’s Shakes- 
yerian recital in aid of the Samaritan Fund 
of the Westminster Hospital, to be given 
at Queen Anne’s Mansion Theatre on February 
20th. 

a * * & 

Mr. Andrew Stevonson, of Edinburgh, has 
just published a prettily got-up little book 
entitled ‘In Memoriam; Stevenson Arthur 
Blackwood, K.C.B.” It is from the pen of Miss 
Katharine Marsh, and is similar to her life of 
‘Evelyn, Marchioness of Ailsa.” During the 
forty years she has been before the public as a 
writer, Miss Marsh has produced several memo- 
rial sketches of celebrities. They have always 
been written with judgment, good taste, and 
deep religious feeling. 

* * * 

Few lady journalists have been more success- 
ful than Mrs, Avia, whose “ Diary of a Daughter 
of Eve” is one of the brightest features of 
Black and White. But in her article last week 
there was one sentence which seems to me to 
show a lamentable want of taste. She says: 
“ Redfern is in Bond Street, all’s right with the 
world—of fashion.” This, of course, is merely a 
silly parody on two of the noblest lines Brown- 
ing ever wrote. 

* *& & 

It is not generally known that when Olive 
Schreiner first wrote ‘‘The Story of an African 
Farm ” she sent it in the autumn of 1879 to an 
intimate friend and an old Cape colonist who 
lived at Burnley in Lancashire. This lady was 
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the first person in England to read the book. 
She sent it to Mr. David Douglas, an Edinburgh 
publisher, who wrote very kindly about it but 
declined to publish it. He suggested that it 
should be cut down in parts and sent for serial 
use to the editor of some popular magazine. 
The MS. was then returned to Miss Schreiner, 
who shortly afterwards came to England with it. 
+ o* * 

Mr. James Payn has read Mrs. Esler’s new 
book “The Way they Loved at Grimpat,” and 
is delighted with it. He says, “If love stories, 
simply told, without foolish and exaggerated 
sentiment, and, above all, without unnecessary 
pathos, can win the public ear, this book should 
be popular. They are among the very best 
specimens of our modern short story literature. 
Their quiet naturalness seems to transport one 
into the very heart of village life.” A. C. 


LADY PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MISS ALICE 
HUGHES. 


Beutnp the quiet exterior of one of the houses 
in Gower-street there is a busy scene each day 
of which casual passers-by are ignorant. Here 
is the workshop of the piuneer lady photo- 
grapher, who by sheer merit has gained for 
herself a large clientele. The other day a 
representative of Tae Woman's Sicnat called 
upon this lady—Miss Alice Hughes—to gain 
some information as to her work. 

‘“‘ What made you take to photography, Miss 
Hughes ?” I said, after I had been shown into 
a charming room, about which there were 
specimens of Miss Hughes's work. 

“At first I had no intention of making it 
my business,” was the reply. “My father is a 


=> 


MISS ALICE HUGHES, 


portrait painter, and it was to photograph his 
pictures that I first studied photography. I 
had so much success with these that I was 
pressed to take photographs from life. And 
now the work occupies me from morning to 
night.” 

Miss Hughes is young and vivacious, and 
docs not at all suggest the head of a large 
business and a large staff. Her fame, however, 
has spread with each order executed—she does 
not advertise in any form-—and it is necessary 
to have a large staff to cope with the work. 
At the same time Miss Hughes herself takes 
all her photographs without any assistance. 
There is no one in the studio when a photo- 
graph is taken except herself and her sitter. 


“ And what do you think of photography | 


|as an employment for ladies ?” J asked. 
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“T think it is work for which they are emi- 


nently suited,” was the reply. “They under- 
stand how to arrange dresses and to make a 
more artistic picture than men. Besides, it is 
work for which capable women are well paid. 
While as clerks they could only earn small 
sums, a skilled retoucher gets a very good 
salary.” 

Then Miss Hughes said many things which 
emphasise Miss Buller’s article, to which refe- 
rence was made in the first number of this 
journal, on the employment of women. Miss 
Hughes's experience of women and girls who 
wanted to become photographers has been very 
discouraging. 

“T should always give the preference to a 


woman if I wanted assistance,” said Miss 


Hughes. “That is to say, if she were as 


capable asa man would be. But I find that 


women in this business go but a little way, and 
seem to be willing to stop short at a certain 
point. They don’t perfect themselves. They 
only do mechanical work. They are willing to 
stop at retouching. But there are already 
hundreds of lady retouchers.”” 

“‘ How do you account for that?” 

“Well, when a man takes to business, he 
looks upon it as his life’s work, and means to 
succeed. But with women it is not an end in 
iteelf—it is only a means to an end. Their 
one idea is that it is very well till they are 
married.” 

“ What would you suggest, thon ?” 

“That they should serve an apprenticeship, 
and then go as improvers. They cannot com- 
pete with men unless they are as capable. 
There is no room for them at the bottom, but 
plenty at the top.” 

“Photography is not a business to take up 
without practice. Some girls think that they 


can, with very little trouble, learn sufficient to 
add a little to their pocket-money. 


But much 
of the work of photography requires years of 
practice. Besides, you must not only have a 
connection, but capital and business - like 
capacity.” ; 

“Then there is an opening for capable 
workers ?” 

“Yes, there is an opening for those who can 
paint miniatures and colour photographs nicely. 
This is work for which pay according to worth 
is given.” 

“In what way did you yourself learn photo- 
graphy ?” 

“The technique I learned at the Polytechnic 
School. It is seven years since I commenced, 
but I have only worked three years profession- 
ally, But my caso is exceptional, as my 
surroundings, ever since I was a girl, have been 
exceptional.” 

“Does your work afford you some amusing 
disclosures ? ” 

‘* Yos, it does sometimes. For instance, one 
lady did not like a profile which had been 
touched up, and, after several suggestions, [ 
suggested that it should be made like the profile 
of a perfect bust which I had. This sho at 
once assented to. She did not mind whether it 
was like her or not as long as she was mado 
good-looking !” 

Is it to be wondered that Miss Hughes has 
become philosophical ? 

After this conversation, I was taken into a 
large room, where the negatives are carefully 
numbered and pigeonholed. I was also shown 
some of the extremely beautiful photographs 
which Miss Hughes had taken from life, and 
also some from her father’s pictures, Most of 
them were large-sized photographs, and, among 
many others, were those of Princess Heleno of 
Orleans, the Countess Dudley and her baby, the 
Countess of Dalkeith, Lady Henry Cavendish- 
Bentinck, Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Cairns, 
and many others, 
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SHOULD THE Y.M.C.A. AND 


Y.W.C.A. BE AMALGAMATED ? 

*,* In our next issue we shall open a dis- 
cussion of this question. The first article will 
be by Mr. Freverick A. Arxrns (Editor of the 
‘* Young Man,” the ‘‘ Young Woman,” etc.). 
It will be followed by several interesting com- 
" munications from leaders in Christian thought 
and action. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Paris, above all cities in the world, is the city 
of sensations ; and perhaps it has never outdone 
the exhibition furnished during the past week. 
It is safe to assert that outside France it would 
have been difficult to find a respectable family, 
that had never until recently, known want, con- 
sisting of father, mother, and daughter, who io 
their extremity would have covenanted together 
to commit suicide, and would then have 
proceeded to dramatise the spectacle by attir- 
ing themselves in their best clothes—the 
young daughter, who was a music teacher, 
dressing in white to personate the bride 
of death—ordering dinner with a bottle of wine ; 
at its conclusion, writing a letter to their land- 
lord to explain how he could sell their effects 
so as to recoup himself for their arrears of rent ; 
leaving a gratuity for the concierge, and even 
writing a pathetic note to ask that someone 
should see that their starving little dog was 
taken care of. All these preliminaries having 
been carried out with the minute attention that 
characterises the French mind, they stopped 
every chink in the windows, darkened them to 
the utmost, blew out the gas, swallowed three 
glasses of laudanum they had prepared, and 
swung out from a world that had failed them, 
as they thought, hoping to find another world 
more friendly. 


—_ 


It is said that since the funeral of M. Thiers 
there has not been such a demonstration as 
attended the obsequies of this astounding trio. 
Possibly they thought that being unable to get 
work, and to beg being ashamed, they would, 

-by this spectacular means of exit, focus public 
attention upon the miseries of that self-respect- 
ing class which in great cities is likely to suffer 
more than the class that is often professionally 
dependent, and not unfrequently delinquent. 
Whatever may be the explanation of this strange 
procedure, the contemplation of it ought to 
nerve the purpose of the philanthropist to invest 
his life in the endeavour to build up a civilisation 
where such a pitiable episode would become 
impossible, 


The favourite cry of those who oppose the 
“woman movement ” is invariably based on the 
argument that the work to which she is called 
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and fitted, is the education of children. We 
have all heard ad nauseam that this grand 
vocation is her noblest mission. When, however, 
burning questions on education arise ; when com- 
mittees are formed, and the need for her advice 
and experience would seem to be apparent, 
woman is conspicuous by her absence. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York have re- 
quested an earl, two viscounts, a bishop, a 
baronet, two deans, two archdeacons, two 
canons, a doctor of divinity, and a member of 
Parliament, to act as a Committee to advise on 
the present position of the elementary education 
question. Why not a woman ? 


The Daily Chronicle has commenced what 
promises to be a most useful series of articles 
entitled “ Our Dark Places.” The first is on the 
Prison System, with special reference to London. 
These prisons, though nominally under Mr. 
Asquith, are really under his servant, Sir 
Edmund du Cane. This gentleman has re- 
placed the magistrates as the master of the local 
prisons. Local work has been taken out of 
local hands, and a single permanent official is 
entire master of the prisons service. This is due 
to the fact that for sixteen years Parliamentary 
and Ministerial control has been reduced to a 
minimum. As a result, says the Chronicle, our 
prison service is the most conservative and the 
least intelligent in the world. 


Not only is it more costly than when under 
the magistrates, but incomparably less effectual. 
It does not contain the smallest reformatory 
element. Recidivism is going up by leaps and 
bounds, and the last returns show that nearly 
one criminal out of every two has been in 
prison before. There is no classification. Boys 
are mixed with the most hopeless class of 
offenders, and are turned.out as real criminals, 
The silent system is extending, and overcrowd- 
ing is often occurring. Doubtless the system 
punishes, but it neither deters nor reforms. 
Mere punishment is useless. The Chronicle 
touches the vital point when it says that the 
system lacks “ mind and heart.” It is to be 
hoped that this public exposure will lead to a 
thorough reform ; but no reform is of use that 
leaves the human heart out of consideration. 


The Illustrated Church News has an article on 
the ‘‘ Pattern Public-house.” This phenomenon, 
we learn, is situated at Hoar Cross, in the 
neighbourhood of Burton-on-Trent, and the 
publican is no other than a member of the peer- 
age, the Hon. Frederick Wood. Nothing short 
of this position appears to be of sufficient dignity 
to hedge “ King Alcohol,” and the treaty made 
by the tenant and his manager is a lengthy docu- 
ment consisting of twelve clauses. It would 
seem that in the eyes of the Hon. Frederick 
Wood and his sister-in-law (Mrs. Meynell 
Ingram), the sale of intoxicants is surrounded 
with so much danger that every precaution is 
needed. They have studied the best interests 
of the people, among whom the proprietress is 
veritably a model Jandlady so long, that this is 
not surprising ; but it scems to us that if they 
and many others looked beyond the domain 
where they hold sway, and out from to-day to 
the time which lies ahead, they would realise that 
habits formed and tastes acquired in the Model 
Public-house will be carried by the boys and 
youths out into life where no such precautions 
exist, and the glass sipped at the ‘‘ Meynell 
Ingram Arms” will be th. excuse made for the 
first step across the threshold of those places 
where their life blood is sucked by the vampire 
of evil that dooms so many to destruction. 


dT 
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TO MY WHITE-RIBBON 
COMRADES. 


Jupcinc by my correspondence, some good 
friends do not seem to understand the plan and 
purpose of THE Woman's Siena. They write 
that they wish to see in our columos more Tem- 
rance news, and especially details of what the 
focal branches are doing. At this we can hardly 
wonder, because their idoa of a Temperance 
paper is moulded on the pattern of the past, 
ut THE Woman’s SicNa is not, and did not 
set out to be, an “official organ” of the kind 
made and provided by the law of precedent. We 
have long believed that, if the Temperance pro- 
paganda could be skilfully mixed and mingled 
with other some aoe more aerate i the aver- 
age mind, much greater good wou done and 
more adherents gained for total abstinence and 
home protection ; perhaps it should be explained 
that by this last phrase I mean the enactment of 
laws that shall banish the public-house from the 
vicinity of homes alike of the lofty and the lowly. 
Our friends who devote their columns wholly to 
the Temperance movement have done well, but I 
believe that we shall serve the cause bettor if 
wo “ sugar-coat the pill.” 
People willeknow perfectly what they are 


ing when they buy our paper, just as they 
Sow when a in is “ sugar-coated.” But we 
think they will admire our ingenuity and take 


our dose with perfect understanding, and some 
small thanks perhaps, in view of the considera- 
tion shown them ; we think the right-angle not 
half so pleasing as the parabola, and no more 
likely to be the best ground-plan of a reform ; 
the line of indirection is often more effective 
than that famous straight line defined as ‘‘ the 
shortest distance between two points.” We wish 
that everyone were not only almost, but alto- 
gether, such as we are on the Temperance ques- 
tion—except these bonds of relentless hard 
work—but everybody is nothing of the kind, and 
many excellent bodies do not propose to be. 
They look upon the greatest of reforms as a 
humdrum speciality with which certain well-in- 
tentioned but troublesome fanatics choose to ba 
occupied. If they were asked to name a Tem- 
perauce journal, or a Temperance book, they 
would be obliged honestly to confess their in- 
ability todo so. I know this by experience, for 
when I became converted to the pledge I had 
never read a word on the subject, and could not 
have told who were the leaders in our own 
country ; nay more, since confession is good for 
the soul, let it be frankly, even though shame- 
facedly, admitted, that I never so much as knew 
that there was such an event in America as the 
“Women’s Whisky War.” No paper that I read 
made any mention of it; intuition did not 
reveal it to me, so I stumbled on in darkness, 
though a great light shone in the West. Now, 
it is for just such people as I once was 
that Taz Woman’s Sicnat has b<en devised. 
We know something of their preferences ; 
they call themselves cosmopolitan whether they 
are so or not, and a paper that sets itself to deal 
on broad lines with current themes, embellishing 
its pages with somewhat of romance, a spice of 
wit, and the charm of varied sympathy, will win 
their good word and goodwill. That paper must 
be pervaded by the principles that are as the 
breath of life to the Temperance reform, but we 
cannot “box the compass” in a single issue. 
The trend of our utterances must prove our 
loyalty, and we have no doubt that all who read 
THE Woman’s Siena will perfectly understand 
that we are devoted heart and soul to the Tem- 
perance reform. We shall give news from the _ 
tield, sketches of workers, outlines of addresses, 
announcements of plans, and in the monthly 
supplement (which will reach our comrades as 
frequently as they have been wont to hear from 
headquarters) we shall try to make amends for 
any lack of detail that they may notice in the 
weekly issue. Be of good cheer. We are, for 
the paper is rapidly becoming a success, and 
kind friends speak of it in words of generous 
praise. We have set out todo good, to brighten 
many homes, enlighten many minds, enlist 
many hearts. Have patience with us, and you 


will find that as is life, so with your paper— 
it is ‘‘ better further on.” 
IsaBeL SoMeRseEr. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 


MORE PRESS NOTICES. 
“Tue Lirerary WORLD.” 

The second number of THE Woman's SIGNAL 
_—an organ to which every well-wisher of 
woman’s cause should give a hearty welcome— 
contains a manifesto from Lady Henry Somerset, 
one of the joint editors, with which we are fain 
to agree. It is entitled ‘‘ Lady Bountiful. 
Tye Woman's SIcNaL has its full share of 
literary matter, and several articles of more 
than average interest. 

‘6TH INDEPENDENT.” 

We are glad to hear that Lady Henry Somer- 
set's new organ of temperance and social purity, 
Tue Woman’s SicNaL, has been received with 
favour. Lady Henry and Miss Holdsworth are 
producing & good. newspaper, racy, interesting, 
and instructive. The tone, needless to say, 1s 
high, and the paper is to be conducted without 
militant hostility towards the musculine sex. 
The paper has many good features, eee | 
crisp and readable editorial notes, and a 
serial. We wish it every prosperity. 

‘¢Tue IntustRaTED Lonpon News.” 

Mrs. Fenwick Miller, in last week’s issue, 
devotes over half a column of her weekly con- 
tribution to a most friendly greeting of this 
paper. She also refers at length to its editor 
and Miss F. Willard. 


Concerning Women. 


Canada is crying out for women immigrants as 
servant girls and wives. At the same time the 
statistics of the Australian colonies show a 
surplus of a quarter of a million men. 


SINCE OUR LAST. 


M. Waddington was buried at Pere Lachaise. 

Spurgeon’s sermons 70,000,000 bave been 
80. o 

The Earl of Elgin, the new Viceroy of India, has 
arrived at Bombay. fi 

The School Board controversy is still waxing 
warm in many quarters. 

It is reported that Lobengula is anxious to make 
overtures to surrender, 

The charges against the Zierenbergs and C. B. 
Harness are still being investigated. 

The total amount received in connection with 
Hospital Saturday was over £20,000. 

e second reading of the Parish Councils Biil 
in the House of Lords is fixed for to-day. 

Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and Baltimore are 
all finding relief works for their unemployed. 

Professor Dewar gave the first of the Friday 
evening discourses at the Royal Institution on 
solid air. 

Jabez Balfour, of the Liberator Company, has 
been arrested in Argentina. He may soon be seen 
at Bow-street. 

It is proposed to hold a demonstration in favour 
of a legal eight hours day in Hyde Park on the 
first Sunday in May. 

The Daily Chronicle has commenced a valuable 
series of articles on Our Dark Places. The first is 
on the prison system. 

The London Reform Union have arranged for an 
important series of lectures on Thursday evenings 
on Municipal questions. 

Everyone is watching the development of the 
Budget. A graduated income tax is demanded, 
and a reform of the death duties. 

The fourth exhibition of the Grafton Galleries 
opened last Saturday. There is a considerable 
series of works by tbe late Albert Moore. 

At the Miners’ Federation there were 57 dele- 
gates, representing 205,693 miners. They were 
entertained at dinner by the Mayor of Leicester. 

Mr. Graham Wallas has edited Dr. G. Von 
Schulze Gaevernitz’s “Social Peace” for English 
readers, and it is published in the Social Science 
series. 

A Local Government Board incuiry is being held 
with respect to the placing of an inmate of the 
Lewisham Workhouse in Cane JJill Asylum, he 
being sane. 

Tne Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council have issued lists of cookery, dress- 
making, and needlework classes to be held under 
their auspices. 

Extraordinary disclosures have been made with 
respect to the administration of out-coor relief 
by two relieving officers of the Wandsworth and 
Clapham Union. 

Matters in Servia are critical. King Milan has 
returned to Belgrade. The Premier, as a conse- 
quence, resigned, and his resignation was accepted 
by King Alexander. 

Dr. Talmage has announced his intention of 
resigning his pastorate of the Brooklyn Tabernacle 
in March next, when he will have completed 
twenty-five years’ service. 

A man attended at the Blackburn police-court 
and declared, amid laughter, that he wanted to set 
a mistake right. He had registered a newly-born 
child as a girl instead of a boy. 

Archo.acon Farrar preached to men only at 
St. Peter's Church, Highgate Hill, on “ Homes, and 
how to make them happy.” Hesaid, “‘ Bring some- 
thing of religious life into them.” 


Mrs. Pearsall Smith gave an address last 
Thursday at the Ideal Club, in T ttenham 
Court , on ‘English and American 
Women.” 


The Daily Graphic, following the example of 
the Times, a lady commissioner travelling 
round the world. She is now in Madras, examin- 
ing the condition of Indian women. 


Professor Herkless, LL:B., is giving series of 
lectures to ladies on political science, in St. 
Mungo’s College, Bath Street, Glasgow. Pro- 
fessor Herkless’s course will consist of twelve 
lectures on ‘The Principles of Political 
Right.” 


Max O’Reill has a lecture on “ H.R.H. 
Woman.” He says that in France men consult 
their wives as to investments, and hence wealth 
in France is so stable, as women are not specula- 
tive. His conviction is that there are very few 
men indeod good enough for women. 


Miss Elizabeth L. Banks, who wrote a series 
of articles in the Weekly Sun on servants, is 
now contributing to the St. James's Gazette the 
results of her advertising for an aristocratic 
chapcron, willing to take payment for intro- 
ducing her to the ‘‘ best society.” 


‘“‘Sunpay ScHooL CHRONICLE.” 

We give a hearty welcome to Toe Woman's 
Sianat, Lady He Somerset’s new paper. 
Tue SiGNAL is the Woman’s Herald in a new 
form, under a new editor, and with yet wider 
aims. The first number is a bright and spirited 
paper, and contains a serial by the accomplished 
editor, Miss Annie E. Holdsworth. 

‘¢Free METHODIST.” 


The second number of THE Woman’s Sicnan 
fully sustains the promise of the first. We think 
the present issue is better printed and illustrated 
than the first, and the literary matter is excel- 
lent. The editorial arrangement of the paper is 
all that can be desired, and we wish it every 
success.” 


The Executive of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Union of Women’s Liberal Associations have 
memorialised their members that the resolution 
of the House of Commons with respect to the 
Indian cantonments may be carried out. 


Edna Lyall presented the prizes at the Cliffe 
Sunday School at Lewes a few days ago. A copy 
of “Won by Waiting,” with the authoress’s 
autograph, was given to the best boy. A gentle- 
man present said he had found a copy of that 
book in a digger’s hut in the South Australian 
mountains when “ 200 miles from anywhere.” 


“THe Citizen.” 

Tur Woman's SIGNAL ought to interest the 
large and ever growing body of progressive 
women, of women who are learning to think 
and to act for themselves, and we wish it 
success. The paper is published weekly and 
costs a penny. 

‘+ GLOUCESTERSHIRE CHRONICLE.” 

After a perusal of THE Woman’s Sicenau I 
must confess that I see in front of it a splendid 
fature. There is every room for the publication, 
and I trust that it will have a successful career. 
The articles are brightly written. There is a 
capital story written in an interesting style. It 
is with a very great deal of pleasure that I have 
been, by your permission, sir, allowed to give the 
new comer a hearty welcome. 

“Tue Meruopist TIMEs.” 
The second number of THz Woman’s SIGNat is 


Mr. Tom Mann has been giving an address at 
Glasgow on Women’s Labour under the auspices 
of the Women’s Protective and Provident 

e. He said he desired to secure the 
political, economic, and industrial freedom of 
women. If women performed work equal to 
men they should obtain exactly the same rate 
as men. 


The Birmingham Ladies’ Association for Use- 
ful Work has arranged a second series of Uni- 
versity Extension Lectures on ‘‘ The Growth of 
the Political System of Europe.” The aim of 
the course of lectures is to trace the historical 
and geographical causes of the international 


excellent. politics of the present time, and those historical | The Free Church Congress meets at Leeds on 

“THE Sun.” and geographical facts are brought to the front March 12th. A Woman's Conference will take 

That bright little journal THe Woman's which have determined the chief characteristics | place, and a discussion on ‘ Women's Settlements 
SIGNAL. of the present European system. as part of the evangelisation of large towns. 


The second annual Conference of the Indepen- 
dent Labour party will be held at the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, on February 2nd and 3rd. Mr. 
Tom Mann will be Secretary if elected by two- 
thirds. 

Last Sunday afternoon St. James's Hall was 
crowded, when Mr. Price Hughes addressed the 
original Grand Order of the Red Sons of Fheenix. 
He said he believed the Government meant business 
with respect to the Veto Bill. 

The Miners’ Federation has been sitting at 
Leicester. Mr. Pickard presided. A resolution 
was adopted in favour of an amendment to the 
Queen’s Speech if no pledge was given with 
respect to the Fight Hours Bill. 


“Tue Revorv.” : 
Tue Woman’s SIGNAL is marked by moderation 
of tone and much practical common sense. It 
has evidently a future before it. 


“THE N&WSAGENT.” 

THe Woman’s Sienat is the title of a new 
weekly, which made its appearance on January 
4th. The editor, Lady-Henry Somerset, contri- 
butes several signed articles of characteristic 
vigour and readableness. 


“Grascow Datty Matt.” 

Lady Henry Somerset's new paper, THE 
Woman’s Stanat, is a bright and readable 
weekly, which will deal with a good many 
objects beside that of temperance. Women’s 
work in literature comes in for ample notice. 


“ BrytHe Examiner.” 

We have no hesitation in saying the paper 

ought to be in the hands of not only matrons, 

but of the younger branches of the sex, who are 

7 old enough to do a little thinking. 


Professor Blackie was present at the annual 
meeting of the Aberdeen Ladies’ Union, of 
which the Countess of Aberdeen is President, 
and delivered a short speech. There were two 
things, he said, of which he was perfectly sure— 
first, that where Lady Aberdeen was connected 
with anything it must be right. He knew that 
lady, and had heard her speak. She had all the 
strength of a man, all the grace of a woman, and 
all the goodness of a gospeller. All the good 
in the world was done by women. He looked 
upon them as the salt of the earth. If it was 
not for what the women did, the work they 
started, not to mention their sweet souls and 
beautiful faces, life would not be worth living. 
He added, ‘‘I don’t care a straw for speaking, but 
acre down a pound-note on the table in 
ront of him) I beg leave to give a guinea—that 


———————— 


Temperance women of Norway asked the 
public authorities a short time ago to make it 
unlawful for women or girls to serve in public- 
houses. The request has been granted, and at 
present an alehouse-keeper cannot employ any 
lather woman than his own wife. 


is what I care for.” The Professor then produced 
a shilling, and concluded with the remark, ‘‘ A 
man gives £1; a gentleman gives a guinea.’ 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Womans Signal. 


A WEEKLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
OF WOMAN'S WORK IN PHILANTHROPY 
AND REFORM. 

PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Annual Subscription, Gs. 6d. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE: 


MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON §ST., 
LONDON, E.C. 


EDITORIAL. — All editorial communications 
melt be addressed to the Editor, at the above 
ress, 


SUBSCRIBERS AND SECRETARIES of 

tions will save much time and trouble if 

they will direct all communications respecting 

the supply of the paper to the Manager, 34, 

Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. Many 

applications have been sent to the office of the 
B.W.T.A., and delay has thereby been caused. 


TRADE NOTICE.—The Woman's SIGNAL will 
be published in future at 9 o'clock on Thursday 
morning by Horace Marshall & Son, 125, Fleet 
Street, E.C., to whom all 7rade orders should be 
addressed. 


ADYERTISEMENTS.— Messrs. Haddon & Co., 
Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, E.O., are the 
sole Advertisement Agents for this paper. Applica- 
tions for advertising space will be promptly attended 
to by them. 


THE COMING TRIUMPH. 


MINE eyes have seen the dawning of a coming 
glorious morn, 
Mine ears have heard tho angels’ song, they 
sang when Christ was born ; 
I have caught the word of promise unto weary 
hearts and worn, 
That God is marching on. 


I can hear the steady treading of ten thousand 
marching feet ; 
True men and women moving on through high- 
way, lane, and strect ; 
They will never pause, nor falter, till the triumph 
is complete, 
ith God they’re marching on. 


Let the sobs of helpless children, crushed by 
crimes the law allows, 
Let the blighted lives of women, lost thro’ man- 
hood’s broken vows, 
Let the sighs of hopeless sorrow every frecman’s 
heart arouse, : 
Since God is marching on. 


For the cries of all earth’s little ones have 
reached the Great White Throne ; 
And the King Himself has hearkened ; He has 
made their griefs His own ; 
He is come to help the helpless ; He will make 
His judgments known ; 
His strength is marching on. 


Though the chains of sin are heavy, and they 
bind our native land, 
Though the curse is on the nations, yet our God 
has raised His hand ; 
He is calling us to follow—-we advance at His 
command, 
With Him we're marching on. 


No multitude is mighty that has made a league 
with sin ! 

Nor wealth nor wisdom can defend, when evil 
reigns within, 

For the meek shall overcome them and the 
Right the day shall win, 

Since God is marching on. 
Dr. R. H. Tuomas (in the Trends’ Review). 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


BY AURORA, 
II. 
“Tue REvoLt oF THE DAvGHTERS.” 
‘I never would have believed it—never,” 
panted the Ordinary Person. “Here is 
Carrie, at her age, telling me she is not a 
child, and she will no longer be cribbed, 
cabined, and confined—her very words—at 
home, What are we coming to?” The 
Ordinary Person leaned back on the sofa and 


mopped her face openly. 
“A revolution, I am sure,” said the Society 
Dame. “The girls must have lost their 


senses, This morning Gwendoline refused 
Lord Clovenfoot—the catch of the season.” 

“Dear, dear! I sympathise with you,” 
said the Ordinary Person. ‘But, of course, 
you will make her accept him.” 

‘I don’t know,” said the Society Dame, 
plaintively. ‘Girls seem to have wills of 
their own nowadays. I don’t know where 
they get them from. Certainly not from 
their mothers.” 

‘It’s my opinion girls are only just finding 
their senses,” said the Advanced Woman. 
“TI don’t wonder that Gwendoline has refused 


Lord Clovenfoot. He would bring too much 
experience into married life.” 


“What do you mean ?” asked the Society 
Dame, sharply. 

‘“‘T mean experience of women in society, 
and out of it—chiefly out of it,” said the 
Advanced Woman. 

The Society Dame fell back shocked at her 
frankness. 

“T am not accustomed to allude to such 
subjects,” she said, distantly. 

“Yet you would drive your child into 
contact with them,” said the Advanced 
Woman, bluntly. 

“TIT told Gwendoline when she touched on 
the subject to-day that it was quite too 
indelicate to discuss the morals of her future 
husband,” the Society Dame explained. - 

‘Well, if we don’t talk about them, our 
girls will,” said the Advanced Woman. 
“My daughter Selina says she is often 
obliged to be silent because a married lady 
happens to be present. Some of the 
literature of to-day is honest enough at any 
rate; and such books are signs of the times,” 

““ You mean ‘signs of the zodiac,’ ” said the 
Woman of No Importance. 


* * * * * 


“Y cannot understand why Gwendoline 
should have ideas,” said the Society Dame. 
‘¢ She is only eighteen years younger than I 
am. Indeed, we are often taken for sisters, 
and, until lately, I scarcely knew that she 
was my child. She had a fashionable nurse 
and a most expensive governess; I did 
everything possible for her, yet she thinks 
she knows better than I do.” 

“Ah! ‘how harder than a serpent’s 
tooth,” sighed the Ordinary Perzon. 
“Carrie is just the same. After living at 
home twenty-eight years she wants to join 
a settlement, and do something useful, she 
says.” 

‘‘ It is incredible,” said the Woman of No 
Importance. 

“Your case is not so bad as mine,” 
moaned the Society Dame. “You can 
battle with such tendencies—but to refuse 
Lord Clovenfoot ze 

‘1 am surprised that Gwendoline has the 
sense to do it,” said the Advanced Woman. 
‘She must be quite original. You should 
| send her to Girton.” 
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“That would be fatal!” exclaimed the 
Society Dame. “Girls who go in for 
college never marry. I have heard Girton 
a the Society for the Prevention 
f—— ” 

“Cruelty to Animals,” suggested the 
Woman of No Importance, 

‘‘No—the . Prevention of Matrimony,” 
said the Society Dame. 

* € 4 ° * 


“Thank goodness, my girls are no 
trouble!” said the Advanced Woman. “I 
bring them up like boys. They have no 
sentiment about sex, I assure you. They 
go everywhere with their brothers, and 
behave like well-conducted young men.” 

‘‘ Everywhere with their brothers!” ex- 
claimed the Ordinary Person. ‘“ Dear me, 
what happens ?” 

“It happens that the buoys never go 
where they can’t take their sisters. They 
are good comrades, and the boys don’t want 
Gaiety girls and ballet-dancers when they 
can always have their sisters’ friends.” 

“ But do you never have differences with 
your girls?” asked the Society Dame. 

“Of course I have,” said the Advanced 
Woman, breezily. ‘It was only last week 
we had one about a man of whom Selina 
was talking a good deal. He was an Ex- 
tension Lecturer; and she thought she was 
studying Anglo-Saxon when she was study- 
ing him.” 

“What was the difference?” asked the 
Ordinary Person. 

“Qh, it came to nothing in the end. I 
invited him to dinner, and we talked roots 
and Grimm’s law ad nauseam. Selina was 
bored to death, and she has given up Anglo- 
Saxon.” ; 

“‘T hope Gwendoline will think better of 
Lord Clovenfoot,” murmured the Society 
Dame. 

* * * * * 

“‘T tremble for Carrie,” said the Ordinary 
Woman, “She will commit some outrage 
on Society that will spoil her chances. Who 
will marry a girl head over ears in settle- 
ments and philanthropy ?” 

‘“‘The Curate might,” said the Society 
Dame. ‘They are very broad in the East- 
end.” 

““We make a mistake when we keep our 
daughters from making mistakes,” said the 
Woman of No Importance. “It is well for 
them to have experiences of their own,— 
then they respect ours.” 

‘‘Gwendoline respects nothing about me 
but my complexion,” said the Society Dame. 

“Tt is absurd for us to restrict g'rls that 
are intellectually, and physically, and morally 


our superiors,” the Woman of No Importance ’ 


continued. ‘I am thankful my girls havea 
broad outlook. They keep me from growing 
narrow, and are the best friends I have.” 

“ But then you are not in Society,” said 
the Society Dame. “ And if they are your 
friends they won’t obey you.” 

“JT don’t expect them to always,” said the 
Woman of No Importance, ‘ Old eyes don’t 
see as clearly as young ones. Where we think 
alike we work together; where we differ we 
go different ways, and take hands again 
when the roads meet.” 

‘“‘ Your theories may be very good, but give 
me a wnited family,” said the Ordinary 
Person, looking her superiority. 

“T could never allow Gwendoline to dis 
obey me, especially in this matter of her 
marriage,” said the Society Dame, 

‘They say,” said the Advanced Woman, 
“that a girl’s natural enemy is her mother.” 

“She often is,” said the Woman of N 

| Importance. : 
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SARAH GRAND AND 


MR. RUSKIN. 


SaraH GRAND is of English parentage. Through 
her father’s family she has a trace of French 
blood. On her mother’s side she is altogether 
of north-country stock. She is of Quaker 
descent on both sides. Her maternal grand- 
father was turned out of the Society of Friends 
because he would hunt. She was born in 
Ireland, where her father happened to be 
uartered in command of a naval station. He 
died when she was seven years old ; and from 
that time she lived amongst her mother's people 
in Yorkshire until well into her teens. Her 
brothers followed the family tradition and went 
into the Royal Navy. Sarah Grand inherits 
her literary and artistic tastes from both parents. 
Her mother was a highly cultivated woman, and 
Sarah Grand’s own early taste for books was 
undoubtedly due to her mother’s influence. 
During her childhood Sarah Grand seems to 
have had no very regular instruction; but was 
allowed to run pretty wild, living an outdoor, 
breezy life in thé sea-coast town or poring 
over books in her mother’s library. Her read- 
ing was entirely unrestricted. She says herself 
that she was brought up principally on Punch 
and the Saturday Review. Not only had she 
this early love of literature, but when quite a 
child she felt the impulse to express her own 
ideas. 


if he would kindly give her his opinion of 
the book and tell her if he thought it worth 
publishing at all. He replied that he not only 
thought it worth publishing, but was ready to 
publish it himself if Mr. Ruskin approved. He 
explained, however, that his agreement with 
Mr. Ruskin was such that he could bring out 
no book of which the latter disapproved. I 
can well remember Sarah Grand’s delight on 
receipt of that appreciative letter, but it was 
nut destined to live long. Ruskin did not 
apprcve, and shortly afterward the manuscript 
was returned, with expressions of regret frum 
Mr. Allen. Mr. Ruskin, it is to be presumed, 
in practising that chivalry towards women 
which he, together with the old school of 
believers in the subordination of women, held 
to be the proper practice of man to woman, 
used his giant strength after reading only a few 
pages of the manuscript which has since borne 
its writer to fame, and pettishly scribbling on 
it that he “didn’t like the title” and “couldn't 
bear queer people, however nice,” he returned 
it to the publisher. But Sarah Grand was 
unconvinced. She locked the book up for five 
years, however. But in the summer of 1888 
she took it out again, read it carefully through, 
and, finding her confidence in it unshaken, she 
determined to publish it at her own risk. It 
appeared in a yellow paper back, was an instant 
success, was taken up by Bentley at his own 
request after it became famous—he having 
before refused it—and was published by him 
in a more ambitious form. The original yellow- 


in ordinary fiction called “ Singularly Deluded,” 
written when scarcely out of her teens. In 
each of the shorter “studies” we find heroism 
shown in the outwardly sordid or weak—it is 
never the cheap heroism of the sentimental 
young man or the yearning woman, but the real 
heroism of human endurance. The spring of 
this year, 1593, saw the publication of her 
largest work, “The Heavenly Twins,” which 
has carried Sarah Grand into the foremost 
rank amongst the writers of her time. It 
took her two years to write it, and another 
three years to find a publisher. Again she 
had to print at her own risk; but, fortunately 
for the reputation of the publisher's calling, 
there was one among them, Mr. Heinemann, 
who, when it was shown to him, had the literary 
acumen to take the whole risk upon him- 
self and publish it at the eleventh hour. 
I cannot do better than conclude with the 
words of one of her most capable critics: “ An 
immense sympathy with the weak is the domi- 
nant note of Sarah Grand’s work. She is like 
a woman haunted with the idea of the world’s 
pain. The passionate sincerity of her nature 
makes her as interesting a figure in herself as 
any of the figures she has drawn. She is her 
own most striking creation.” 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
“SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT.” 


MARRIAGE AND TRAVEL. 
At sixteen she left school and almost imme- 
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from her soul. Amongst whatever people 
she went she discovered for herself the same 
human naturg, only clad in « different manner. 
Almost before she was out of her teens she had 
written novels on customary lines, which she 
wisely never attempted to publish, and most of 
which she destroyed. She first endeavoured to 
publish articles and short stories, but every- 
thing was rejected, until at last, thoroughly 
disheartened, she appealed to Annie Keary, 
who read some of her efforts and strongly 
advised her to persevere and to try Aunt Judy's 
Magazine with one of her stories; but before 
doing so, doubtless impelled by the mystic 
strain which is a perceptible trait in her nature, 
Sarah Grand put the matter to the ordeal. 
She took down a Bible and opening it at hazard 
she read: “The stone which the builders 
refused is become the headstone of the corner.” 
She accepted the token. In due time the story 
appeared anonymously. It was a modest start 
for one destined to hold a distinguished place 
among the writers of her day. She felt that 
life had said so much to her that would interest 
other women; she felt she had a message to 

deliver, and putting aside, as I have said, her 
early attempts along the beaten paths of fiction, 
she set to work to give form to a series of 
books to be treated on lines of her own plan- 
ning. And thus it was that she came to 
create the first of her studies from life, 
“ Tdeala.” 


a light-hearted nature, she, a pure-souled 
woman, governed by a mistaken sense of duty, 
tries to live cheerfully beside the noisome being 
to whom she is tied, and from whom our 
revolting man-made social laws give her no 
means of escape except in disgrace. The 
anguish and degradation of the position are 
poignantly and powerfully suggested, yet sug- 
gested with rare delicacy of touch. It requires 
a highly disciplined nature to live through 
such a partnership unsullied. “ Ideala” is 
much more than a novel, it is the voice of a 
great-hearted woman speaking to her fellow- 
women out of the innermost depths of her 
sou'!. The author herself calls it a study from 
life; it might well have been called ‘The 
Tragedy of Womanhood.” Sarah Grand is 
ambitious for her sex. She cries to women to 
arise from the apathy which the slothful soli- 
tude of surrender has bred in them. But she 
is intensely feminine in hor point of view and 
in the methvds which she advocates. She 
wishes to see every woman making herself a 
power in the land; but always, when possible, 
a quiet power and never & blatant one. 
THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 

After the publication of “ Ideala ” Sarah 
Grand set to work on “The Heavenly Twins.” 
During the two years that she was engaged in 
writing this book, and the subsequent three years 
that she spent in finding a publisher for it, she 

roduced some short stories in the same series 
of “ Studies from Life,” which are perfect little 
works of art. “Kane,” the disreputable, lov- 
able old soldier-servant ; ‘‘ Nancy,” the Lauca- 
shire cripple girl ; “ Boomellen ” the ineffectual ; 
‘“¢Ah Man,” the Chinaman ; “The Yellow Leaf,” 
and ‘ Eugenia ”—these short studies are 
chiseled with cameo-like sharpness. Besides 
these she also published one of her early efforts | 


Tuxse lines are the motif of the little volume 
that takes from them its title, and I seldom 
remember laying down a book that seemed to 
have so tendered the heart towards humanity— 
not humanity as we understand it to-day in the 
abstract, the surging masses or suffering multi- 
tudes, but those isolated specimens that cross 
our path at every turn, pathethic and power- 
less, dull and unattractive, sad and mediocre, 

y and grave. The thread of the story is 
slender, but the treatment is original, and its 
realism nover for a moment degenerates into 
the commonplace. Every page opens avenues of 
thought that are only indicated by the writer— 
the suggestiveness of the book being its greatost 
charm. 

IN THE ALPS, 

The scene is laid in an Alpine health resort, 
where consumptive patients are sent to recover 
or to die, and during the process their relations 
while away the time and expend their healthful 
energy in skating, sleighing, or toboganning. 
The opening chapter introduces to us the “New 
Comer ” and the “ Disagreeable Man”; tho latter 
had been thus designated by the inmates of 
tho hotel, and to the superficial observer he ap- 
peared to have deserved his title. Sitting at 
dinner next the little thin-faced girl who was 
for tho first time unconsciously meeting the 
scrutiny of the two hundred and fifty assembled 
guests, he said suddenly : 


‘“Why have you come here?” 

“Probably for the same reason 2&5 yourself, to 
get better or well.” 

“You won't get better,” he answered cruelly; 
“I know your type well; you burn yourselves out 
quickly. And, my God, how I envy you!” 

“So you have pronounced my doom,” she said, 


RUSKIN AND “ IDEALA.” 

“Tdeala ” was finished in 1883. It was sent 
the round of the publishers, by all of whom 
it was rejected. ‘The tone of superiority 
affected by some of them, as I flip through 
those grim letters of refusal, read in the 
light of to-day like the lines of a farce. Sarah 
Grand finally sent it to Mr. George Allen, of 

—— Orpington, Mr. Ruskin’s publisher, and asked him 


*« Ships that Pass in the Night.” By Beatrice 
Harraden. London : Lawrence and Bullen, 16, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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looking at him intently. Then she laughed: but 
there was no merriment in the laughter. 

“ Listen,” she said, as she bent nearer to him; 
* because you are hopeless it does not follow that 
‘you should try to make others hopeless too, You 
have drunk deep of the cup of poison ; I can see that. 
To hand the cup on to others is the part of a 
coward.” 

This Bernardine, the niece of a second-hand 
bookseller, whose soul was buried in the of 
past history, had lived a lonely childhood, 
although the restless spirit had never been 
sufficiently repressed to lose its desire for work. 


many engrossing occupations , writing 
articles for newspapers, attending so ic meet- 
ings, and ta part in political discussions—she 


ly product "—Bernardine 
fell ill, She lingered in London for some time, 
and then she went to Petershof. 

The beautiful Mrs. Reffold had accompanied 
her invalid husband to the same health resort, 
but, being in the hey-day of youth and spirits, 
was determined to enjoy life to the full, so far 
as the limitations of the place afforded possi- 
bilities. She noted the arrival of the little 
stranger, hopelessly out of fashion, and deter- 
mined from sheer curiosity to make her 
acquaintance. She hastened to meet her as 
they pass in the walk, and leaving her two 
men companions, with all the aplomb of one 
who is conscious of her beauty, she diagnoses 
the new comer. 

“ What is your father?” she asked, in her most 
coaxing tones. 

“T don’t know what he is now,” answered Ber- 


pees placidly. ‘But he was a genius. He is 
ead.” 


Mrs. Reffold gave a slight start, for she began to 
feel that this insignificant little person was making 
fun of her. This would never do, and before wit- 
‘nesses, too; so she gathered together her best 
resources, and said :-— 


“Dear me, how very unfortunate ; a genius, too! 
Death is indeed cruel. And here one sees so much 
__ of it, that, unless one learns to steel one’s heart, 

one becomes melancholy. Ah, it is indeed sad to 
~ all this cig Rass Se herself had 
quite succeed stee! er against her 
own invalid husband.) 


THE DISAGREEABLE MAN. 


The Disagreeable Man had lived some years 
in Petershof and no one had penetrated the 
armour of his cynicism, and yet there were 
some who were “inclined to believe absurd 
rumours about his alleged kindnesses,” how “ he 
had nursed dying people, with all the sorrowful 
tenderness worthy of a mother, and helped them 
to take their leave of life.” Occupied with his 
photography, he lived apart ; his manners were 
gruff, and yet now and then, as the sun breaks 
through the November fog, a beaming smile 
revealed the beautiful soul underneath the grim 
exterior. He spends the long hours in his 
lonely room amidst his photographic chemicals, 
looking out on the silent snows and the eternal 
hills ; he gathers with tender hands the early 
spring flowers, and loves them not the less 
because he lays them bare beneath the micro- 
scope. 

Were these pursuits a comfort to him? Did 
they help him to forget that there was a time when 
he, too, was burning with ambition to distinguish 
himself, and be one of the marked men of the age? 
Who could say ? 

(The writer pauses at this point in the narra- 
tive, and breaks away from the thread of her 
story to give an allegory of exquisite truth and 
beauty. This chapter is headed “The Traveller 
and the Temp'e of Knowledge.”) 

A PUPIL IN SUFFERING. 

The soul of Bernardine, pent up in its frail 
tenement burned in a fierce rebellion against 
the fate that kept her captive and marred the 
future she longed to carve for herself. 

“You are only a. pupil in syffering,’ said the 
Disagreeable Man; “what about the professors? 


}f your wonderful wisdom has left you with any 
sense at all, look about you and learn.” 


So she was looking, and thinking, and learning. | beautiful Mrs. Reffold the truth, “ loudly, before 


And, as the days went by, perhaps a softer light 
came into her eyes. 

All her life long, her standard of judging people 
had been an intellectual or an artistic standard ; 
what people had done with outward and visible 
signs; how far they had contributed to thought; 
how far they had influenced any great move- 
ment, or originated it; how much of a benefit 
they had been to their century or their country ; 
how much social or political activity, how much 
educational energy they bad devoted to the press- 
ing need of the times. 

“ It seems so little to ask,” she exclaims, “I only 
want to do a few strokes of work.” 

“You are perfectl unconscious how exacting 
you really are,” said Disagreeable Man. “ For, 
after all, what is it you want? You want to 
have that wonderful brain of yours restored, 
so that you can dl — to teach, and per- 
haps write a book. Well, to repeat my former 
words: You are still at phase one, and you are 
longing to be strong enough to fulfil your ambi- 
tions and write a book. When you arrive at phase 
four you will be quite content to dust one of your 
uncle’s books instead ; far more useful work and far 
more worthy of encouragement. If every one who 
wrote books now would be satisfied to dust books 
already written, what a regenerated world it would 
become!” 

The fellowship of suffering little by little 
attracts the sad-hearted girl to the lonely man. 
She recognised, amidst all his roughness, a 
certain sympathy she could not resent, because 
it was not aggressive. 

She found more than once that she was learn- 
ing to measure people by a standard different from 
her former one; not by what they had done or 
been, but by what they had suffered. But such a 
change as this does not come suddenly, though, in 
a place like Petershof, it comes quickly, almost 
unconscious ly. 


A SPLENDED IDEA, 


Mrs. Reffold, rebuffed in her first advances 
towards the little stranger, had endeavoured to 
renew her attentions, asking Bernardine to skate 
and sleigh ; but she had persistently refused. 

There was no special reason why sbe should like 
her; she certainly had no cause to admire her 
every-day behaviour, nor her neglect of her invalid 
husband, who was A sore away uncared for in the 

resent, and not likely to be mourned for in the 
Mrs. Reffold was gay, careless, and beauti- 
ful. She understood nothing about nursing, and 
cared less. So a trained nurse looked after Mr. 
Reffold, and Mrs. Reffold went sledging. 


‘‘ Dear Wilfrid is so unselfish,” she said. “He 
will not have me stay at home; but I feel very 
selfish.” That was her stock remark. Most people 
answered her by saying: “Ob, no, Mrs. Reffold, 
don’t say that!” But when she made the remark 
to Bernardine and expected the usual reply, Ber- 
nardine said instead: ‘Mr. Reffold seems lonely.” 


‘Oh, he has a trained nurse, and she can read 
to him,” said Mrs. Reffold hurriedly. She seemed 
ruffled. 

The “ splendid idea,” however, occurred to the 
beautiful woman that she could make use of the 
quiet, shrewd, plain girl, and she invited her to 
amuse Mr. Reffold, and Bernardine agreed to 
cheer the neglected invalid. She finds him 
lying in his apartment in the luxurious part of 
the Kurhaus, and he greets her eagerly with 
the strange question— 

“ Are you paid for coming to me?” 

The words seemed rude, but there was no 
rudeness in the manner. Gently she explained 
her errand. The sick man unburdened his soul 
to his sympathetic listener. 

“TI lie here,” he said, “and the loneliness of it 
—the loneliness.” He lay there like a lank and 
tired child. 

Bernardine reads to him the literature that 
suits his choice, and then throws her whole soul 
into such talk as will cheer the poor fellow, 
Searcely a day passes now that she does not 
visit him. Every one, except his wife, recognised 
that his days were numbered. He looked for- 
ward eagerly to Bernardine’s visits—“ Little 
Brick,” as he called her—and the sight of his 
hectic cheek and the sound of his incessant 


; ; | promise!” 
cough gave the girl a great wish to tell the | 


them all.” “ After all, it’s not my affair,” sho 
said, and the sledges passed away out of hear. 
ing. 

A BECORD OF HUMAN LIFE. 


The charm of the story lies mainly in the 
truth of the record of human life that it 
depicts — the infinite longings, hours of 
anguish, doubt, and darkness, the blind out- 
reachings after the highest, and faltering foot- 
steps wandering in the endless maze of life. 
From the Christian standpoint the book is not 
attuned to the high harmony of hope and the 
glad note of certainty which seem to reveal the 
mysteries of life beyond a peradventure; but 
perhaps for those who hold firm the thread that 
guides them in the tortuous paths, it is well to 
be brought into sympathetic contact with the 
bewildered multitude who still seek and have 
not found. The sick man, standing on the 
shores of eternity, looking out into the dark- 
ness, asks the thoughtful girl, with pathetic 
earnestness, to tell him all she knows of the 
mystery towards which he hastens. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


“You must have thought a good deal, I suppose,” 
he continued, “ about life and death and that sort 
of thing. I’ve never thought at all. Does it 
matter, Little Brick? It’s too late now; I can’t 
begin to think. But speak to me; tell me what 
you think. Do you believe we get another chance, 
and are glad to behave less like curs and brutes ? 
Or is it all ended in that lonely little churchyard 
here? I've never troubled about these things 
before, but now I know I am so near that gloomy 
little churchyard—well, it makes me wonder. As 
for the Bible, I never cared to read it. ‘ I was never 
much of a reader, though I’ve got through two or 
three firework novels and sporting stories. Does it 
matter, Little Brick ?” 

‘* How do I know?” she said gently. “ How does 
any one know? People say they know, but it is all 
a great mystery—nothing but a mystery. Every- 
iiig that we say can be but a guess. Pzople have 
gone mad over agar h regi or they /.ave broken 
their hearts. But the mystery remains, and we 
cannot solve it.” 

“If you don’t know anything, Little Brick,” he 
said, “at least tell me what you think, and don't be 
learned; remember I’m only a brainless fel- 

ow.” 

He seemed to be waiting eagerly for her 
answer. 

“If I were you,” she said, “I should not worry. 
Just make up your mind to do better when you 
get another chance; one can’t do more than that. 
. . Ithink God will give each one of us 
another chance, and that each one of us will take 
it and do better—I and you and every one—so 
there is no need to fret over failure when one 
hopes one may be. allowed to redeem that failure 
later on, Besides which, life is very hard. Why, 
we ourselves recognise that. . . . What does 
matter is to judge gently, and not to come 
down like a sledge-hammer on other people’s fail- 
ings. Who are we, any of us, that we should be 
hard on others ?” 

“And not come down like a sledge-hammer on 
other people’s failings,” he repea slowly. “I 
wonder if I have ever judged gently.” 

“I believe you have,” she answered, 

He shook his head. 


“No; I have been a paltry fellow. I have been 
lying here, and elsewhere, too, eating my heart 
away with bitterness, until you came. Since then I 
have sometimes forgotten to feel bitter, A little 
kindness does away with a great deal of bitter- 
ness,” 


A PULPIT WELCOME. 


On Sunday morning last the Rev. W. J. 
Houlgate, Congregational Minister, Horwich, 
Lancashire, made a special allusion in the course 
of his sermon to Lady Henry Somerset’s new 
paper, Tne Woman’s SIGNAL, and gave a quota- 
tion contained in the first number relating to 
the condition of the London poor, from the pen 
of the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. In this way 
it is hoped the circulation of this “new child of 
may be increased, and the ends 


attained for which it is sent forth into the world. 
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anything more wholesome?” I liked this so 
much that even now the odour of red cedar, 
though but in a lead pencil’s handle, brings 
back to me the river softly flowing, the sentinel 
trees, my father’s manly figure marching at the 


careful of his girls, and so much afraid that 
harm would come to us if we went horseback 
riding, that I determined to have a steed of my 
own, contrived a saddle, and trained a favourite 
heifer, “ Dime,” to act in that capacity. “She 


LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E, WILLARD. 


CHAPTER IV. head, with Mary and me walking demurely after, | can do it if she has a mind to,” was my unvary- 
Sunpay SOLEMNITIES AND WEEK DAY in the path the cows had worn. ing reply to all the ingenious objections of 
hirere On Sunday afternoon, almost the only leisure | Oliver, who said that a creature which chewed 


time she had, mother would walk a little while 
with her children in the orchard, taking scissors 
with her, and clipping a sprig of caraway or 
fennel for “the girls,” or a bunch of sweet- 
smelling pinks for Oliver, from the pretty little 
beds in the heart of the orchard, where no one 
was privileged to go except with her. Here 
she talked to us of God’s great beauty in the 
thoughts He works out for us to learn about 
Him by; she taught us tenderness toward 
every little sweet-faced flower and piping bird ; 
she made us note the shapes of clouds, and 
what resemblances they bore to things upon the 
earth; she made us love the Heart that is at 
Nature’s heart. Thus it could not be said of us, 
as of poor Peter Bell— 


the cud and divided the hoof was never meant 
for riding purposes. He also claimed that 
Dime did her part when she gave milk, and 
ought not to be put through at this rate. But 
I took the ground that “cows were a lazy set, 
and because they never had worked was no 
reason why they should not begin now. Up in 
Lapland they made a great many uses of the 
deer that people did not where we live, and he 
was all the better and more helpful and 
more famous an animal as a result of it. 
So, since father wouldn’t let me ride a horse, 
I would make Dime the best trained and 
most accomplished cow in the pasture; and 
Dime would like it, too, if they’d only let 
her alone.” So with much ecxtra feeding 
and caressing, and no end of curry-combing 
to make her coat shine, I brought Dime up to 


In the early days before the new bridge across 
Rock River we were four miles from church, 
and as we cast in our fortunes with the Metho- 
dists (though mother was a Congregationalist), 
we were “on a circuit,” and the minister came 
only once & fortnight or once a month. Then 
we were dressed in our Sunday best, the big 
wagon was brought around with Jack and Gray 
attached, and family and farm hands bundled in— 
the latter to be dropped at the Catholic church. 
But my parents soon decided not to leave the 
house alone, for prairie fires sometimes crept 
unpleasantly near, cattle broke into fields or 
garden, and there was no dinner when we got 
home. In those days such a being as a “ tramp e 
had not been heard of, and in our twelve years 
of isolation on this farm, not one theft, much 


“In vain through every changeful year 


less any fright or danger, befell us lonely ee prmereisy Wringee a high degree of civilisation. She would 
pioneers. Once a drunken man came in to hy yellow ai waa to hi. “moo” whenever I appeared, and follow me 


warm himself; once we found behind a straw- 
stack signs of men having slept there, and 
some slices of bread hidden under the stack ; 
sometimes men stopped to ask about the “ river 
road to Beloit,” or how far it was to Janesville, 
but that was all. The present records of fright 
and peril to our country folk seem strange 
and pitiful to one who remembzrs how safe and 
peaceful was their lot, long time ago. 

We made this plan at Forest Home: One 
Sunday father should “hold the fort,” the 
next, mother, and the third, Oliver. Who- 
ever did this had to get the dinner ready, and 
as both father and son were famous cooks, the 
plan worked well. Indeed, to see my brother 
brandish the carving knife and fork in air as we 
approached on our return from church, and to 
inhale the rich aroma of his roast chicken, nice 
home-grown vegetables, and steaming coffee 
was an event. Sunday dinner was to us the 
central point of the day, and served to keep it 
in fragrant memory, notwithstanding its many 
deprivations. 

For us it was all very well, under the peculiar 
circumstances, but I do not approve of a 
Sunday dinner that deprives working people 
of their rest and their opportunity to go to 
church. 

Careful as he was, from training and long 
habit, about what we should read on Sunday, 
my father was quite easy-going when we 
could once get him out of doors. He would 
whistle to the dogs—when we came to have 
a thousand sheep we kept three of them—and 
off we went together to the pasture, father, 
the girls, and the dogs, leaving Oliver lying upon 
his face on the front piazza, reading his beloved 
“))'Aubigné's History of the Reformation,” and 
mother with the big family Bible on her lap. 
As we wended our way down by the grassy 
bank of the broad, tree-shaded river, I liked to 

> lag behind and “skip ” a stone, in which art I 
was something of an adept. But when Mary 
waved her hand for me to “Come on,” I 
would smilingly desist. I liked to clip a fresh 
twig from the alders, or to make a “ whistle” 
with my jack-knife, but father said, “ Frances, 
you know I don’t allow you to keep up your 
carpenter work on Sunday.” Whereupon I 
answered with a queer pucker about the lips, 
that would have been a smile only it didn’t 
dare to, “But, father, can’t I whittle if I'll 
promise that I won’t make anything?” and he 

| agreed to that. He would even cut a chip from 
the gnarled old cedar tree, and, after smoothin 

it, give it to us, and say, “ Did you ever emell 


about like a dog; she would submit to being 
led by a bridle, which Loren, one of our farm- 
hands, had made out of an old pair of reins; 
she was gradually broken to harness and would 
draw the hand-sleds of us girls ; but the crown- 
ing success was when she “ got wonted” (which 
really meant when she willed) to the saddle, 
and though I had many an inglorious tumble 
before the summit of my hopes was reached, I 
found myself, at last, in possession of an out- 
landish steed, whose every motion threatened a 
catastrophe, and whose awkwardness was such 
that her trainer never gave a public exhibition 
of the animal’s powers, but used to ride out 
of sight down in the big ravine, and only when 
the boys were busy in the field. “Jack and 
Gray were the chief farm horses, and to see 
Oliver and Loren mount these, and go tearing 
over the prairies like wild Indians, was my 
despair. This was the one pleasure of farm 
life that was denied the girls, but when I was 
fifteen, father declared, at mother’s earnest re- 
quest, that “ Frank and Mary might now ride 
the horses whenever their mother thought best.” 
Many a time did she take her stand in the 
road and watch us while we galloped to the 
ravine near “Bluff Wood,” the Hodge home- 
stead, and back again. To offset my “ trained 
cow,” Mary had a goat for which panniers had 
been made, in one of which a nice, tooth- 
some lunch was often placed, which Bridget 
took great pleasure in providing, and in 
the other, our sketching materials. A 
sheep-bell was tied on the goat’s neck, and 
to see us with our tall caps, red belts, and 
cross-guns on shoulder, wending our way to the 
groves along the river bank, while tho dogs 
scoured the bushes for gophers, often returning 
to walk in the procession, was the delight of 
mother’s heart, for well she knew how pleasant 
and how healthful all this was to her two girls. 
Mary wore the official badge of “ Provider,” for 
the practical part of the expedition was in her 
charge. This badge was a bit of carved pine, 
like a small cane, painted in many colours and 
decorated with a ribbon, The one who wore it 
had the “say ” about what the lanch should be, 
and where and when it should be caten; also 
whether the dogs had behaved well cnough to 
goalong,and many other questions not needful to 
repeat. When tho time came, a nice white 
tablecloth was spread, and some of mother’s 


But it was nothing more.” 


Father did not “ talk religion,” as we called it, 
very much, nor did our mother. They had family 
prayers always, with Scott’s “ Practical Obser- 
vations” at the close of the Bible reading. They 
always had a blessing at the table, and if father 
did not ask it, mother did. They never insisted 
that their children read the Bible for them- 
selves, and 1 was very shy about it, the ten- 
dency of my mind to doubt and question 
revealing itself when, at a very early age, the 
Testament was specially read to me on Sunday, 
and I asked, “‘ How do you know God sent it ?” 
And if the family Bible was sometimes to be 
seen lying open before me, I would say with 
a toss of the head, when mother expressed 
her pleasure, “I’m looking at the births 
and deaths,” or, “I’m only reading the 
Apocrypha.” My mother had the good sense 
never to seem shocked by this bit of bravado, 
but patted the busy littlo head with her kind, 
steady hand, saying, “My little girl will be a 
missionary, yet.” She know these were not the 
symptoms of rebellion, but just the prancing 
about of a mettlesome steed before it settled to 
life’s long and difficult race. She knew the 
more she argued and reproved, the worse the 
case would be, so she just lived the Gospel 
right along and taught its precepts and prayed 
much. 

We seldom had the opportunity to attend 
church on Sabbath evening, but our song 
service at home was, as already mentioned, an 
inspiration and delight. My father had a fine 
bass voice and mother a tender, well-trained 
soprano. ‘There were no “ Gospel Hymns,” but 
in the Mother’s Assistant—a family magazine 
that they subscribed to for some years—were 
sweet songs of Christian faith, and tho old 
Methodist hymn-book with its “Guide me, O 
Thou Great Jehovah,” and Kirke White's “ Star 
of Bethlehem,” used just about to break my 
heart in the sweet summer twilights, though I 
vould not have had anybody know it save 
mother and my sister Mary. Fair and bright, 
notwithstanding occasional shadows, seemed 
those years of childhood; still fairer and 
brighter they seem now. 

Father made us big paper hats, shaped 
like cornucopias, trimmed with peacock feathers 
and painted with “Injun fights,” by ingenious 
sister Mary. Then mother sewed for us belts of | light, sweet bread, with butter that fairly 
bright red flannel, in which were stuck wooden | smelled of violets, and nice sugar strewn over 
swords and bunches of arrows, as we marched | it, was set in order, with a piece of pumpkin 
away on hunting expeditions. Father was so | pie and a few hickory nuts. 
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Hotes and Queries. 
ANSWERS. 

To ApMIRngER.—Maarten Maartens is the nom 
de plume of J. van der Poorsen-Schwartz. The 
Bookman of May and August, 1893, contained 
notices of him, and from them I learn that he 
was born in Holland in 1858, was educated at a 
German school and a Dutch University, 
and was i, ae to enter on a political career. 
But he wandered away into literature, especially 
English literature ; l»ked our lan and chose 
it as his literary medium; and very little is 
known in Holland of his literary success. He 
considers ‘“‘God’s Fool” the best thing he has 
done, and the fool, Elias Lossel, is his favourite 
characte E. H. 


r. 

To So.tany.—Mrs. Warner Snoad writes: 
The following are the Ladies’ Clubs in London : 

University Club for Ladies, Graduates and 
Undergraduates of Universities, and Medical 
Women, 31, New Bond Street, London, W. 
Entrance fee, £1 1s.; subscription, £1 1s. ; 
number of members, 225. 

New Somerville Club, 231, Oxford Street. 
Entrance fee, 10s. ; subscription, 10s. ; number 
of members, 637. 

Alexander Club (Proprietary Club for Ladies 
only), 12, Grosvenor Street, London, W. 
Entrance fee, £5 5s.; subscription, £5 5s.; 863 
members. Secretary, Miss May Kinnear. 

Pioneer Club, 22, Cork Street, London, W. 
Entrance fee, £2 2s. ; subscription, £2 2s. ; 310 
members. Secretary, Miss Jennie Paterson. 

Tho Writers’ Club, 190, Fleet Street. For 
Women Authors and Journalists and Artists in 
Black and White. Entrance fee, £1 1s. ; sub- 
scription, £1 1s. (country members half fees) ; 
about 200 members. Hon. Sec., Miss Routledge, 
B.A. 

St. Andrew’s Club, Tavistock Place, W.C. 
For Women Students. 

To Detta.—An “Old Cheltenham College 
Girl” writes in answer to De!ta’s question with 
respect to the best training for a successful 
teacher, and advises a course of training at the 
Maria Grey Training College, Salusbury-road, 
Brondesbury, N.W. The course of instruction 
she says is most interesting. This should be 
f. lowed up by further studies at Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

To Dstta.—‘‘ Professor of Education” ad- 
vises Delta to go to the University College at 
Aberystwyth for two years, pass the Inter. 
Science and Arts Examination, and then give 
a year to the study of education. At Aberyst- 
wyth College there is a Teachers’ Training 


Department. 

QUESTIONS. 

Inquirer.—I should be glad if any corre- 
spondent can supply a list of men-writers who 
have adopted women’s noms de plume to conceal 
their identity. 

Bette Vus.—I am anxious to obtain _infor- 
mation as to the formation of a Sick Benefit 
Club for Women. 

[We invite questions from our readers, to which 
we shall give answers. Failing the neces- 
sary information, we shall publish the 
question and submit answers.—Ep. W. 8.) 


FROM OVER THE BORDER. 
WHAT THE ee een onee ARE 


BY MRS. CATHARINE #. SUTHERLAND. 
THE Glasgow Branch of the Scottish Christian 
Union have issued their annual report, from which 
there is clear evidence of increased interest in the 
British Women’s Temperance Association. A fea- 
ture of the society worth noting is the Weekly 
Meeting for Conference and Prayer, where re 
of rescue work are given and prayer offered for 
blessing on all individual or ted effort for the 
destruction of the drink traffic. 

The rt states the main feature of the year’s 
work to have been the eeries of meetings at the 
close of January, 1893, in connection with the 
visit jof Lady Henry Somerset, Miss Willard, and 
Miss A. Go , the result of which seems to have 
been intensified interest and a great accession to 
the ranks of the Women’s Tem movement. 
The Glasgow Branch bave the policy of 
Lady H. Somerset and given hearty ap to 
pecial departments, and have arranged for 
their own work being carried out on parallel lines. 
In room of Lady Collins, whose death is recorded, 
the society elected Lady Overtoun to the office of 
Honorary Vice-President. At the weekly meetings 
in the Christian Institute, which have greatly in- 
creased, interesting accounts bave been given by 
Rev. W. Ross of what he had seen of Women’s 
Temperance work du his travels round the 
world, and by Miss Wallace of old branches re- 
vived and new ones started. This branch bas 
given its strength also to rescue work in pulice- 
cells, houses ot shelter, and the homes of the 
people with wonderful results. They bave peti- 
tioned in support of the Governmeot Local Veto 
Bill, petitioned against the grocers’ licences, and 
the ian opium traffic; in favour of national 
arbitration instead of war. The sisters have aided 
in winning temperance candidates for the Town 
Council. Miss Bryson, superintendent of rescue 
work and work among showmen, held successful 
meetings during July Fair, and forty pledges were 
takep. Miss Wallace, our Organi Secretary, 
sends us most encouraging accounts of her Exten- 
sion work. She has held numerous meetings in 
Fifeshire and Perthshire lately, and had large and 
interested audiences, who responded heartily to 
her appeals, many coming forward after each 
meeting to pledge themselves and talk over the 
formation of a branch. In Glasguw she has 
spoken at various meetings, where mapy have 
taken the pledge, and at one of these—a large 
mothers’ meeting—“ nearly ev one out of the 
300 or 400 joined with us.” Such an example 
ought to be an incentive to women to join as a 

bhty army to protect their homes and all that 
is dear to them. 
SHOWMEN’S TEA. 

Under the auspices of the B.W.T.A. a soc‘al 
tea-meeting was held on the evening of 3lst De- 
cember, in Darling’s Hotel, Edinburgh, for the 
purpose of entertaining the showmen in town at 
this season. About ninety showmen accepted tve 
invitation, and the hall of the hotel was filled, 
Tbere were also several ladies present. Mrs. 
Millar, of Sheardale, presided, and after a hearty 
tea was partaken of welcomed the guests in the 
name of theassociation. She also added someearnest 
words on theimportance of personal abstinence from 
strong drink, and offered to forward names to Miss 
Millington, of York, on behalf of the Travellers’ 
Temperance Association. She closed by inviting 


all present on this last day of the year to acce 
the Gospel message contained in John iii. 
16. After reading of Scripture and prayer, Mr. 
Hall delivered a suitable Gospel address which 
was attentively listened to. White Millar 
ve a reading, and Miss Darling and Mr. George 
glis sang solos. Some of the showmen present 
made a few remarks bearing on religion and tem- 
perance. Some of them spoke of the great difficul- 
ties travellers had to contend with when reaching 
in a drenched condition places where neither tea 
nor coffee could be obtained, and where nothing 
was to be had but spirits. At the close several of 
those present the pledge. The Dunferm. 
line and Milnathort Branches of the B.W.T.A. 
sed a resolution in favour of the Direct Veto 
il, canvassed the towns for signatures, and sent 
numerously signed petitions to their Members of 
Parliament. 


THE MINERS WIVES’ FUND. 


Miss Frorency Batcarnie and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb write :—Will you allow us to report to 
your readers that the accounts of the Women’s 
National Fund for the Miners’ Wives and Chil- 
dren have been kindly audited free of charge by 
Messrs. Turquand, Turquand and Co? The 
movement inaugurated by Mrs. Hugh Candy 
and Mrs. A. L. Leon has resulted in the remit- 
tance of £1,333 to the distressed districts, besides 
many large parcels of clothing, and a valuable 
gift of condensed soups. Of this sum £110 was 
raised and remitted before the St. James’s Hall 
meeting, and £104 was collected by a women’s 
committee at Manchester. - The National Com- 
mittee received, during the five weeks the Fund 
was open, £1,147, of which £28 only went for 
expenses, including carriage of clothing. £1,030 
was distributed through the local relicf agencies 
organised by the Datly Chronicle and the Sun, 
and the balance, £89, has been sent to the 
Secretary of the Miners’ Federation for the 
relief of women and children only. The 
Treasurer's cash-book shows that the sub- 
scribers were representative of all sections of 
Englishwomen, the donations ranging from a 
penny to £100. So many requested that their 
names might not be published that the Com- 
mittee decided not to incur the expense of print- 
ing any list, but it may be seen at 41, Grosvenor 
Road, Westminster Embankment, S.W. We 
may say that about 100 collecting cards were 
returned ; that 40 women’s Liberal associations, 
and over a dozen branches of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association, and Women’s Co-oper- 
ative Guild sent donations. 


THE VETO BILL. 


The British women, both inScotland and England, 
have bestirred themselves with considerable succe:s 
on behalf of petitions in favour of the Direct Veto. 
Mrs. Jane F. Mitchell, of 9, Doune Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, has been appointed superintendent of the 
Parliamentary department. Amongst others, the 
Dunfermline Branch has, through Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, presented a petition with upwards of 
900 signatures, and the Birmingham women sent to 
the Right Hon. Jcseph Chamberlain a petition with 
nearly a thousand signatures, 


he weighed 24 lbs. ; he ts now 11 months old, and has 8 teeth. 


have brought up two girls also on the Food, who are now aged 10 years and 12 years respectively. I consider there is no Food 
like it for children. 


Cures Coughs and Colds. 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


; NEWCASTLE, STAFFORDSHIRE, December 12th, 1892. 
Dear Mr. Mellin,—I enclose you photo of my boy Malcolm, taken when he was 6 months old. When he was 7 months 
He has taken your Food entirely since he was a week old. I 


Yours truly, F. Turner. 


MELLIN’S EMULSION 


OF COD LIVER OIL. 


Invaluable for Bronchitis and Incipient Consumption. 


Price 2/6 and 4/6 per Bottle. Sample Size, 1s. Of all Chemists and Stores. 


Samples, Pamphlet and Prospectus post free on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, Peckham, 


Jan. 26, 1894. 


— 


vicTIMsS TO 


CONSUMPTION, 


Indigestion, 
Chest Diseases, etc., 
OR THB 
WASTING DISEASES OF INFANCY & CHILDHOOD 


Should read what the Lancst says about 
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Positive Substitute for Cod Liver Oll. 


**VAROL" 


Composed of 
« Marrow of Beef Bones, Lime of Egg Shells, and lime- 


“THE LANCET" Analysis. 
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The CHILD DOUBLES IN WEICHT within THREE WEEKS. 


“4, sores Street, 
Old Normanton 8t., DERBY, 
‘ States that ‘Viro1' has saved his child's life, and will 
Pt pleased to answer any questions you may wish to to ask 
“Ohild at anlage ——_ we Sl between four and five 
pounds. After firet jar of five pounds niae 
8. iw 5 seventeen days fed on on nothing but ‘Vrrow’ 


** Dec. Mth, 98: Weighs eleven pounds nine ounces and 


Yolk and White of Egg, Juice of Lemons, is perfectly well. 


¢ I never saw a child so wasted. 
“‘Tabes mesenterica. 
“WwW. H. WRIGHT, L R.O.P.L., etc., etc., 
** Medical Officer of Heaith.” 
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Received the COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL and Certificate of Award for the HIGHEST MERIT at the World's Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


Write for Samples and Report. 


THOMSON’S 
«oe ee” §=CORSHT. 


G 
2 PERFECTION! Sold by all Drapers. Annual Bales 
Zag One Million Pairs. 


oo aes . . 6/6 
EB .. ~~. 8/6 a wo 8 we B/@ 
iy cme bh ole pe lit ld. 
_ roved by the whole polite wor 
rer f ey blag direct to 


Dweive Frrst Menara. M- castn T eriathe: 12,14,& 


CROWN LAVEN IDER eiUrs, 


Refreshing and Invigorating. 
These renown+d Smelling Salts exbale a most delicious odour ; 
they are a refreshment to the invalid, a delightful decdoriser, and 
» aluxury forall. By leaving the stop r out for a few moments, 
1" a delightful perfume e:capes, which freshers and en the air 
it) most enjryably.—La Follet. ‘Annual sales exceed 500,(00 bottler. 
¢ Genuine only, with the Crown stop; er and label of the ' ‘*Grown 
i] Perfumery 
it «6 Reject Torbhiess imitaticn: offered under a similar name, and 
MW which only caure SS asich to — oe 
Prices 26. an ad 4s. r Bottle. 
CROWN PERFUMERY co., Tl New "Bond Btreet, pence: 
Sole Makers of the Vale tied pees Apple Blossom Perfume 


THE LIQUOR CARNIS CO., LIMITED (London), Aston Clinton, Bucks. 


“BHLFAST HOUSH.” 
SALE OF IRISH LINENS. 


NOW IN PROGRESS. 


WALPOLE Brothers 


Being actual Mannfacturers, the necessity for keeping their Looms 
constantly going renders imperative this clearance of surplas stock. During 
the sale they offer the whole of their splendid stock of 


DOUBLE DAMASK TABLE LINENS, 
SHEETINGS, TOWELS, 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, Etc., 
At figures much below the lowest wholesale trade prices. 
SALE PRICE saniien AND PATTERNS ON APPLICATION. 


WALPOLE ‘BROTHERS, 
89, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufacturers 


to 


Her Majesty 


Queen. 


BROWN «I POISONS 
mag: CORN FLOUR 


Manufacturers 


to 
Her Majesty 
the 


Queen. 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FEDERATED TO THE WoORLD’s WoMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 

FRIERN BARNET.—At a meeting held here on 
the 16th inst., an address was given by Miss 
Florence Balgarynie. Mrs. Huxley presided, and 
pledges were taken at the close. 

FuLHAM.—A farewell meeting was held a short 
time ago, in connection with the Fulham Branch, 
to take leave of Mrs, Calvert, the late president. 
Mr. T. H, Holding presided, and gn behalf of the 
officers and members a presentation of .an easy- 
chair was made by Mrs. Carter; Mrs. Calvert 
suitably responded, and the Rev. J. Calvert closed 
the meeting with er. : 

PLUMSTEAD.—A meeting was held at the Slade 
Mission Hall recently, when Mrs. Lowry and Miss 
Hoddinott gave stirring addresses. Mrs. Ronald 
presided. 

Forest GaTE.—Mrs, Skinner presided at the 
monthly meeting of the Branch, held at the Primi- 
tive Methodist Chapel. Mrs. Fisk, of the Good 
Templar Lecture Van, spoke in place of Miss 
Wyness, who was prevented by illness from being 
present. ‘ 

PECKHAM Ryg.—At the invitation of the Rev. 
H. J. Perkins and the Clifton Total Abstinence 
Society, the Peckham Rye Branch held two success 
ful meetings on January 18th at the Clifton Lecture 
Hall. Mrs. Bone presided at the early meeting, at 
which Mrs. Pearsall Smith gave an address, Later 
on Mrs, Benjamin Lamb took the chair, and Miss 
Hoddinott, Mrs. Gauntlett, and Mr. Down addressed 
those resent. Miss Sparks, Miss M. Yeatman, 
Miss ce Parker, Miss Bone, and Mr. Cairns 
assisted in the entertainment ded, 

WILLESDEN.—At ‘the usual monthly meeting, 
held on the 16th inst., the subject of Industrial 
Homes for Inebriate Women was Though 
the services of a speaker could not be secared, the 
meeting was a great success, and 20s. collected at 
the close for the proposed scheme. 

ARCHWAY (HIGHGATE).—A public meeting was 
held on January 16th, when five minutes’ papers 
were read by the following members :— 
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Harding, Mrs. Cooke-Smith, Mrs. Codlin, Mrs. 
Osborn, Miss Mayer, Miss Brown, and Miss Craggs. 
Mrs. Lee contributed solos during the evening. 

JaRROw.—On the 15th inst. a tea and social 
meeting was -held here. Mrs, Davison, of Tyne- 
mouth, gave an address, and Mrs. Longmore pre- 
sided. Miss Kate Johnson and Miss H. Maughan 
assisted. 

Newsury.—A tea and magic-lantern entertain- 
ment was recently given by the Branch. The Rev. 
II, Barson gave the connective readings. 

BoLTon.—The Brownlow Branch held their 
annual tea meeting on January 15th. At the 
meeting afterwards Mrs. Robinson spoke about 


the Woman’s Crusade in America. e Crusade 
hymn was sung, end Mrs. Dr. Barnes gave an ex- 
cellent address. Mrs. Voce, Miss F gton, Miss 


Shepley, and Mr. Robinson took part in the meet- 


ing. 

Warenzoo LIVERPOOL) —At the monthly 
meeting of this Branch a resolution on the Liquor 
Traffic Local Control Bill was proposed and car- 
ried expressing appreciation of the measure. 

STocKporT.—Mrs. Gibson presided at a draw- 
ing-room meeting, held at her residence, to cele- 
brate the twentieth anniversary of the origin of 
the Women’s Temperance movement. The Cru- 
sade hymn was sung, and after the reading of the 
Cc e Mrs. Cooper gave an account of 
the Women’s Whisky War America. Mrs. 
Colonel Turner took t in the meeting, and a 
collection was taken for the proposed Industrial 
Home for Inebriate Women. 

FisHPONDS AND STAPLETON.—A public meet- 
ing was held here recently, the Rev, W. Nevous 
presiding. Miss Evans, of Bedminster, gave an 
address on “ Vivisection,” which was illustrated by 
diagrams, Mrs. Lancaster, President of the 
Branch, took part. 

CaRpIFF.—Mrs. Williamson presided at a meet- 
ing of the Branch held recently, at which Mrs, 
Benjamin Lamb gave an address. 

BRECON.—The tea and annual meeting was 
held on the 17th of January at the New Lion 
Coffee Tavern. The membership has now reached 
108. At the business meeting Miss Morgan was 
elected President, Mrs. C. E. W. Price, Secretary, 
and Mies Griffiths, Priory Iodge, Treasurer. Miss 
Adelaide Williams, Mrs. 8. Jones, and Mrs, O. E, 
Williams, Vice-Presidents. Miss Davis was ap- 


and pure. It has knee swell. 


Inow make a special offer 
of this Beautiful nstrument 


28 18s., carriage paid. No 
charge for panne. War- 
ranted for five years. 

List of Testimonisls scnt free. 


Elliot Stock, Esq., wiites : 
* May 18, 1893. 62, Pater- 
noster Row. I have 

much pleasure in 

teatif: to tke 


J 
eatisfaction 
~~ the instrument re- 
vcently bought 
has given, aud 
the reasonable- 
nees of its cost.” 


Jan. 25, 1804, 


pointed superintendent for the paper, New sub- 
scribers to THE WoMAn's SIGNAL were secured, 
and Miss Morgan gave an address to those present, 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—By permission of the Mayor, 
a special members’ meeting was held in the 
Mayor’s parlour on January 18th. The Hon. and 
Rev. Canon Leigh presided, and the subject of 
the Industrial Home for Inebriate Women was 
discussed, A resolution, which was passed unani- 
mously, in favour of the proposal of the President, 
Lady Henry Somerset, was proposed by Miss A, 
Goman and supported by Mrs. Southorn. The 
members pl themselves to assist in the 
> for which a collection was taken at the 
close. 

MAIDENHEAD.—In the absence of Mrs. Eva 
McLaren, president of the Branch, the Rev. (. 
Hewitson Nash presided at the New Year tea and 
meeting, held in the Brock-lane Schools. Among 
those on the platform at the public meeting were 
Mrs. and Miss Pearce, Mrs. Trill, and Mrs. A. 
Hicks, secretary of the Women’s Ropemakers’ 
Association, who gave an address on “Temperance 
and the Living Wage.” 


A NEW “Y” 

Miss Whyte’ has been successful in starting a 
“Y” Branch in the Manchester and Salford Peni- 
tentiary, which has been in existence for sixty- 
seven years. Although drink in almost every case 
has led to the ruin of the women, nothing has ever 
been done to teach them Temperance truths. Miss 
Whyte is about to start Temperance meetings in 
the Penitentiary by special permission. 


BRANCH. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MARRIAGE AND HEREDITY. By 
Mrs. JosePH Lucas. Price 1s.; by post 1s. 1d. 

STORY OF THE WOMAN’S WHISKEY 
WAR. By Miss WILLARD. Single copies, 
eg free, 1d. Fifty copies for 2s.; one hundred 
or 3s. 6d. 

THE CRUSADE PSALM. Single copy, 
post free, 14d; twelve copies, post free, 1s. ; 
one hundred copies, 6s. 6d. 


SECRETARY, 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon- 
as ; 


reet, E.C. 


COUNT 


MATTEIS 
REMEDIES 


ARE THE 


BEST 


Family Medicines 


Pamphlet, containing List of Diseases for which each 
Remedy may be used, FREE from The Manager, 


18, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


C. CHANCELLOR & Co., LONDON, E.C. 
Pe a A ee el he he a hd 


Jan. 25, 1894. 
CENUINE GRAPE JUICE 
Free from Alcohol. © 
a Communion \S 
WOLD MAID M TATA TAS ee S MADEIRA, 
E PER: fostimeniais, ete., A CONGRESS, 
FO GREAT HOUSEKEEPER | SESS ON 


BOONS. 


RISING SUN Poss 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & 
BEST BLACKLEAD ree WORLD 


In Half the Time, with Half the 
ou can produce More 


ALTO-DOURO, 

= XN RED ALICABTE, 

MUSCAT, MARSALA. 

QW Reputed Pints, 14s. to 20s. 

per doz. Reputed Quarts, 
248. to 368. per dos. 

SMALL SAMPLES of any four of 

the above wi'l be sent ca ree 
on receipt of 28. 6d., by 

F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 

MERTON RD., KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


As RECOMMENDED by the Unfermented Wine 
Department of the B.W.T.A. 


BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words. 


There pane of which k: toequal 
its donnie sa NQUIRE WITHIN. —3d. per box, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


'C DOUBLE |i reer 

OLKESTONE (best_part).—Good 
ANG K S SCAGTIE b| FOr vce, raMPEaNod BOARDING 
CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS ROUSE, cae ee ey 


ee rinciples; home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 
CLOSS, BORAX, GUM,WAX, &«. &c. nclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (mem- 
UIRES no addition or preparation. 


R ber of Ro British Nursing Association), 
SAVES Time, Labour, and Uncertainty. 


Havers Villa, Claremont Road. 
PRODUCES Beautiful White Glossy Linen. ss 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 39 WORDS FoR 2s. 


9d. for each Additional 9 Words. 

Displayed Advertisements 5s. per inch. 
FOREIGN STAMPS. 

ANTED. — €ollection Foreign 

Stamps. Commenced before 1870 

preferred. Up to £100 given for 

good one. Also all West Indies stamps, 

especially 6s. values.—‘ Philatelist,” 184, 
Adelaide Road, London, N.W. = (w.s.276. 


+ +) 

People Dont 

ne 

Live by principle, but by circumstances. Blood 
Matches at lid. per doz. boxes are generally 
bought instead of honest, health-preserving 
Safeties at 24d. perdoz. Salvation Army improved 
Safety Matches (‘Lights in Darkest England”) 
are the best inthe market, and as cheap as an 
decent Safety. The Salvation Army Matc 
Factory pay higher wages than any firm in the 
trade, and is a genuine Home Industry. : 


You Can 


Help the poor sweated match girls by buying and 
using only Salvation Army Matches. Enlist the 
sympathies of your Grocer or Oilman, if you can; 
if you can’t, threaten the interests of his pocket, 
and he’ll wake up. We will help you with literature 
to send to your friends, if you will only write us. 
Wake up your shopkeepers! wake up your 
friends! and, above all, wake up yourself! 
Write for further Information to— 


272, WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST COOKED FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, ETC. 


PISIN'SUN nat 


GIVES TOALL KINDSOF METALS A 


BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH 


al 6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixi 
ao nen Scarcely any Rubbing” 


ts the only food which contains the WHEAT PHOSPHATES 
extracted from Wheat Bran. and is therefore the most NOURISHING food in 


y for INFANTS, INV ALIDS, and ADULTS, 
/ for INFANTS; 
Developing the Bune, Muscle, Teeth,and Brain. In process of manufacture, 
great attention is paid to the Conversion of the Starc' into Dextrine, thereby 
rendering the DigtT specially suitable for the weak digestive powers of Infants. 


for INVALIDS ; 


RESTORATIVE, INVIGORATING, EastLy DicestTeD, and retained by the weakest 
stomach when all other food is refused. 


for ADULTS ; 
A Delicious Breakfast or Supper Dish. 
VITALISES the Bran and all the functions of the body. 
4.1b, Sample in HANDSOMK ENAMELLED Boz sent free oa receipt of 8d. to cover postage 
(mention this Paper). 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, etc., in Tins, 1 lb. at 1s., 4 lbs. at 33. 9d., or sent carriage paid by 
FRAME FOOD CO., Ltd., Lombard-road, Battersea, London, 8.W. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


30 WORDS For 2s, 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
_ Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


New College, 


thorough Baglish 

than one half of the pupils were successful 
at lec examinations. Backward, young, 
and delicate boys receive careful attention. 
Decided Christian training. 8 
premises. Fees £45, no necessary a 


TEACHERS’ GUILD 


Creat Britain & Ireland, 
74, GOWER ST.,W.C. 


REGISTRY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

The Regietrar, Miss A. G. CooPgR, has on 
the books several highly-qualified teachers, 
ok fen and Foreign, Graduates, Trained, 
and Specialists in Music and Art, and other 
tubjects. Heads of Schools, and Families 
will find that every care is taken to admit 
only qualified teachers. Teachers of various 
subjects are admitted to the 
can furnish satisfactory credentials. 


30 WORDS FoR Is. 6d. 
94. for each Additional 9 Words, 
hree ins-rtions as Two. 


OUNG LADY, age seventeen, life- 
long abstainer, daughter of B. W., 
seeks Situation as CLERK, or in light 

business ; writer ; references.—Address, 
Miss Gi » Worth Villa, West Green, 
Tottenham. (w.s.281. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 


30 WORDS For 2s. 
Od. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as Two. 


See WANTED to help with 
MUSIO PRACTICE. Unusual advan- 
tages for completing own education.— 

Knightsville College and School of Music, 

Lewisham High Road, 8.E. (w..159, 


LONDON. 
~  WILD’'S 
Temperance Hotel 
84 to 40, LUDGATE HILL. 


Home Oomforts. Cleanliness & Quiet. 
Central for Business and Pleasure. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


30 WORDS FoR 2/-. 

Displayed Advertisements 6/- per inch. 
Bieta cho) A DT I SR a BRE EES 
FREE RBADING (UNITARIAN). 

HANNING, “Unitarian Christianity.” 
Page Hopps, “Where did the Bible 
come from?” Mitchell, ‘‘Love to 

Christ on Unitarian Principles." 
These publications sent free. Also in- 
formation on Unitarianism. j 
Apply to Mies F. Hitt, Florence Cottage, 
Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 


“Woman's Signal.” 
Trade advts.__... ee ... 5/- per inch. 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 

' + 3/6 fifty-two. 


Page... =» see wee 
Half-page ... ooo 
bps! ie owe 
Special positions by arrangement. 
All advertisements should be sent to the 
sole Agents— 
JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C., 
not later than Tugspay morning for inser- 
tions in the next issue. 


and head noises 

NESS success fully 

overcome with Wales's 

Patent Sound Discs. In- 

visible ; worn months without removal ; 

same to the ears as glasses are to the 
eyes, Particulars Free. 
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BREAKFAST-—SUPPER. 


EPPS’'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


OCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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AFTERNOON 
Holiness Meetings. 


Mrs, BRAMWELL BOOTH 


Will conduct Hotingss MEETINGS 


ON 
THURSDAY AFTERNOONS 


IN 
Exeter (Lower) ball, 
COMMENCING FEBRUARY Ist, 


AT 3 O'CLOCK, 


MRS. BRAMWELL BOOTH'S 
First-Class Steam Laundry 


FOR FAMILY AND SCHOOL WORK. 


VANS COLLECT AND DELIVER. 
Established to afford a Bridge of Hope and 
** Way Out” for Deserving Women 
by means of honest employ. 

Commended by the Christian World, Bl sk 
and White, All the World, etc. 
Price Lists Free. 
25), Marg StRERBT, HackKNEvy. 


GIVEN AWAY. 
REVULCamNj8aD GOLD MEDAL RuBher STAMPS. 
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Your Name, your Monogram, bottle of 
Endorsing Ink, two Pade, Box, and Brush, 
for 9d., post free; with Marking Ink, 1s. 3d. 

Nickel silver Pen and Perc | Usse ae 
with Name Stamp, ¢(d. Nickel 


-= 'CIVEN AWAY 


Bilver Name and Address Samp: 
9d. Watch Oase, beautifully chased, 
with Name and Address amp. ls.; and 
every other description of Rubber Si.-up 
half price. Send for List. Agents wanted. 
Address to— 

Crystal Palace (John Bond's 
Daughter's) Gold Medal Marking 

ink Works, 76, Southgate Road. 


CASH’S 


CAMIBRIG FILLINGS, 


For TRIMMING LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN'S UNDERCLOTHING AND 
CHILDREN’S AND INFANTS’ WASH- 
ING DBESSES, ALSO 'oR TRIMMING 
PILLOW CASES, SHEETS, AND 
AMERICAN §PREAIS, 


IMPERIAL 


PLAIN. 


ier he ache 


NEW ILLUSTRATED PATYERN BOOK 

(containing Woven Samples of 

materia) free by post on uppli- 
cation to— 


J. & J. CASH, 
COVENTRY. 


The QUEEN says:—‘“It is the 
fashion for large firms to issue 
pamphlets to the public, but few have 
issued such an attractive catalogue as 
that now published by Messrs, J. and 
J. Cash.” 
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#.R.H. The Duchess of York says she “was most interested in reading 
THE YOUNG WOMAN.” 
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THE YOUNG WOMAN| 
| Tg the best Magazine for Women who Read and Think. | | 


Always Bright, Clever, 
And Up-to-Date. | 
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THE STORY OF THE “WOMEN’S 
WHISKY WAR.” 


“Once upon a time long ago,” there lived in 
New England a family by the name of Lewis, 
whose son Dio became a famous Boston doctor 
and one of the best writers on health-topics 
that America has produced. About twenty 
years back, near the close of his career, he made 
a lecture-trip in the West, taking as his sub- 
ject, ‘‘Our Girls,” and treating of their possi- 
bilities as the “‘ coming women” of culture and 
achievement, and their disadvantages by reason 
of the handicap involved in the unequal laws 
relating to marriage, to property rights, and the 
danger of intemperance in their husbands. In 
the course of this lecture Dr. Dio Lewis was 
wont to tell the following story of his own 
mother’s hardships : 

“There was a house full of us little folks, and 
my father was given over to strong drink. Every 
day my mother went up to the garret after he had 
left the house, and when she came back to us her 
face shone with such a heavenly light that we 
knew she had been talking with God. 

“ At last, as things grew worse with us at home, 
our mother one day put on her faded bonnet and 
shawl, and taking in her hand the Bible, that book 
from which Divine strength came to her, she went 
to the saloon, where my father spent most of his 
time and money, and putting the sacred volume on 
the bar whence he was wont to lift the glass of 
liquor that made him and us miserable, she read in 
her clear voice these words: ‘ Woe unto him that 
putteth the bottle to his neighbour's lips.’ In her 
mild face and tones there was such a sense of God’s 
presence that when she asked the man behind the 
bar if she might pray, he not only gave permission, 
but knelt beside his casks and demijohns while she 
poured out her soul in fervent petition that the 
Holy Spirit would work in him a change of heart. 
That prayer was answered, and that publican never 
again sold intoxicating liquor to my father or to 
anybody else; our home became a happy one, and 
no child of that saintly mother, now in heaven, 
has ever tasted strong drink or profaned the name 
of God.” 

This simple recital, coming warm from his 
heart, was wont to touch every heart in the 
assembly, and Dr. Dio Lewis made his application 
with great fervour, which was that he felt confi- 
dent that if the women present would unite to 
make to the saloon keepers in every town and 
village the same appeal that had redeemed his 
childhood home from sin and misery, the same 
blessed result would follow their devotion and 
faith, 

In many an audience Dr. Lewis urged good 
women to do this, and in two isolated instances 
they rallied to the call with beneficent results. 
But when at last he told his story in the little 
village of Hillsboro’, Ohio, not far from Cincin- 
nati, the metropolis of that great State, on 
December 28rd, 1873, the clock of God struck 
the hour for the women’s temperance Pentecost, 
and the movement has marched steadily on 
until it is now organised in every civilised 
country of the world. 


From Hillsboro’ the wave of sacred fire flowed 
out and on to every hamlet, town, and village of 
the West. A divine contagion was in the air; 
a spirit such as the people had never felt before. 
Bands of praying women passed and repassed 
between their homes, their churches and the 
saloons. Sometimes they numbered a dozen or 
a score, but often a hundred or several times 
that number. They thronged the public-houses, 
keeping up perpetual prayer meetings; when 
they were not allowed to enter they knelt in 
groups around the door. Often the publican, 
yielding to the mysterious influence that brooded 
like a dove of peace over the place, would invite 
the leader of the band to knock in the heads of 
his barrels, and while the liquid flowed into the 
gutter, songs of praise were sung and church bells 
pealed forth the people’s joy. Everyevening these 
same churches were packed with the frequenters 
of the public-house, who came to hear more 


MRS. JUDGE THOMPSON. 


of the Gospel story ; the attendance at church 
and Sunday School increased 100 per cent. ; the 
saloons were well-nigh empty in many places, 
and in 250 towns and villages the liquor traffic 
was completely routed. The wild fire of the 
Women’s Temperance Crusade spread through- 
out the entire Republic and Canada, and to lands 
beyond the sca; Australia and India, China 
and Japan, felt the impulse of the rising wave. 
In Oriental cities many English-speaking ladies 
took up Gospel methods akin to those of the 
Crusade, and from that day a new impulse was 
given to the organised work cf women against 
the foes of God and Home and Every Land. 
The praying Band of Hillsboro’ was led by 
Mrs, Judge Thompson, daughter of a Governor 


of Ohio, a Presbyterian lady of the highest 
character and culture, and the famous ‘‘ Crusade 
Psalm” was given:to Mrs. Thompson by her 
daughter, a young and lovely girl of eighteen, 
who, knowing that it was a grievous sacrifice for 
her conservative mother to take up work so new 
and strange, brought her little Bible with the 
words, “ Mother, I have been praying for you, 
and I opened my Bible to this Psalm which 
seems to me to contain God’s marching orders 
for you in this crisis hour.” That Psalm (the 
146th) is now familiar to White Ribbon women 
in all lands as the Magna Charta of the 
Crusade. In the early morning this first Band 
gathered in the Presbyterian Church, and after 
reading this Psalm and praying earnestly to God 
they marched forth two by two with gentle 
‘“Mother Thompson” at the head, all singing 
‘““ Give to the winds thy fears,” and so entered 
the nearest public: house. 

The next autumn (November, 1874) the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union was 
organised by the heroic souls who had par- 
ticipated in the ‘‘ Whisky War,” and is now a 
felt force throughout the world for total absti- 
nence, prohibition of the alcohol and opium 
trades, social purity, temperance education in 
the schools, woman's franchise, and many other 
forms of Christian work based on the same 
great principles. 


MRS. AMANDA SMITH OF 
CHICAGO, 
THE COLOURED EVANGELIST. 
AN INTERVIEW. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
One Sunday evening, in the summer of 1875, 
ten thousand people were seated on the sand 
at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, watching the 
wilderness of waves on one hand and the wilder- 
ness of sunset clouds upon the other, while little 
children gambolled to and fro, and the hum of 
pleasant voices made a mild chorus all along the 
shore. Probably in every heart, as in my own, 
there was a wish for some more adequate ex- 
pression of the feelings that the hour inspired, 
but no preacher’s voice could have reached that 
multitude. Suddenly, without announcement, 
a tall figure was seen climbing upon an extem- 
porised platform, and a moment later, with her 
arms extended and her dark face lifted to the 
sky, a coloured woman began to sing, in a deep, 
sweet voice, these words — 
“ There's a wideness in God’s mercy, 

J.ike the wideness of the sea; 

There's a kindness in Lis justice 

That is more than liberty.” 


In a moment a deep hush fell upon us all, 
from grey-haired man to thoughtless child, and, 
as the hymn proceeded, with the sea’s resound- 
ing orchestra as its accompaniment, we all felt 
that what we wished to hear had been uttered 
by a soul that felt more deeply than most of us 
the great les on of the hour. From that time 
until now I have been glad to count Mrs. 
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Amanda Smith among my friends and allies. 
At the White Ribbon Convention in Boston, 
in 1891, on Sunday night, before an immense 
audience of Christian people, Lady Henry 
Somerset told the story of her conversion, 
i from the day when, sitting under 
an elm tree in her en, she & voice 
whispering in her soul, ‘ Act as if God were, and 
thou shalt know He is.” Beside her as she spoke 
a4 this rgeeael ee ger woman, and 
when our English gues finished, Amanda 
Smith related her ‘‘ experience.” She has the 
twofold gift of acer and song ; she is devoted 
to Christ and the Temperance cause, and for 
these reasons Lady Henry invited her to come 
and work in England, where she has now already 
begun her happy, helpful ministry. In order that 
Mrs. Amanda Smith might be more fully intro- 
duced to the members of the British Women’s 
Temperance Associatien, under whose auspices 
she is now holding evangelistic services, I asked 
an interview with her at The Cottage, Reigate, 
January 17th, 1894, with the following result :— 
‘6 Well, Sister Amanda, shall I say that you 
were born a slave ?”’ 

‘¢ By all means. Just tell anybody who wants 
to know the truth of the casc. My father was a 
strong, determined man, and by work he 
bought his freedom ; then he bought my mother 
and their three children. We were all born in 
Maryland, but raised in Pennsylvania, a free 
State.” 

HER CONVERSION. 


‘¢ And when were you converted ?” 


‘¢On the 17th of h, 1856.” 

‘¢T am glad you are so definite as to that most 
i portant of all dates.” 

(5 


Definite, honey, I tell you there was no 
mistake about it. Whatever I do not know, and 
that would make a big book, I know that one 
thing right well. I had always said that I would 
never go forward to the ‘ anxious seat,’ but on 
the day I have told you, without knowing how I 
did it, there I was, not on my knees, but on my 
face before God confessing my sins. I cried out 
so loud that some people were scared, but as I 
confessed my sins and yielded myself to the 
Lord my soul got quiet and full of sweet content. 
I knew I was forgiven—I knew I was a child of 
God, and from that day to this I have never 
doubted it once.” (I am telling this with 
painful brevity, but if one could have seen 
*¢ Amanda” suiting the action to the word, with 
her deep voice, dramatic gesture, and eyes often 
filled with tears, as she related her story of the 
new birth, the secret of her power would have 
been manifest. ) 

‘¢ And when did you enter on the higher life?” 
was my next question, for Mrs. Amanda Smith 
is one of the best known exponents of that “ full 
salvation” preached by John Wesley, of whom 
she is a most faithful disciple. 

‘¢Oh, that was in Green Street Church, New 
York City, while I was listening to the Rev. Dr. 
Inskip. I was wondering how I could be 
kept in the love of God all the time, and he 
said in his sermon it was like breathing. We 
never think about it, but the breath comes and 
goes because God has arranged it for us, and He 
will put the breath of his Spirit in us, and it will 
fill us with life and health in our souls. Allthe 
time he preached I was praying, and it seemed 
as if that breath of God began to fill my whole 
being until I thought I could not help calling 
out ‘Glory,’ but I was the only black person in 
that great Church, and I did not dare to do it, 
so then a shadow fell upon me for a little while, 
but when the people stood up and sang that 
blessed hymn— 

‘Oh, bear my longing beart to Him 
Who bled and died for me,’ 

I just yielded to the Spirit’s voice and cried ont 
‘Glory to Jesus’ at the top of my tones. The 
devil had told me that the people would put me 
out if I shouted, but instead of that I heard 
good Dr. Inskip from the pulpit saying, ‘ Amen, 
and amen.’ From that hour I have realised in 
my own heart the meaning of the text, ‘ Ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus.’ ” 

‘‘ How did you become a temperance woman?” 

“Why, I might say I was born so. I never 
cared for drink nor did any of our family. 

‘When the Crusade wave struck our country I 

shouted and sang for joy. The first I knew ofit 
was in a letter that came to mein Philadelphia 


= Baeag: in Ohio who said, ‘The Pigee 
ve to go in great companies to the 
saloons to read the Bible, sing, and pray. When 
they are not allowed to go in, they kneel on the 
side-walk and pray there ; it seems as if the Spirit 
of God had come among the people as never 
before.’ When I read that I was walking along’ a 
city street, but I could not help breaking out in 
praise to God.” 

‘¢ How did you come into evangelistic and 
temperance work?” was my next question. 

‘Well, you see, my husband was dead and 
all my children except one daughter who was at 
school. After that baptism came upon me in 
Brother Inskip’s meeting some good Christian 
people invited me to go with them to cam 
meetings in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, an 
round about. . I had not much to leave, only a 
washtub, a wash-board, and four flat irons, so I 
went as a sort of singing evangelist, and after- 
ward a talking one as well, and did the best I 
could. The Lord was with me to will and to do 
of His good pleasure, so when the Crusade broke 
out the women asked me to go and speak for 
them in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and 
smaller places. At Brooklyn I worked in the 
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Missions of Henry Ward Beecher’s church, spoke 
in Dr. Cuyler’s church, Dr. Buddington’s, and 
other places, but it did not matter to me whether 
I was in what they now call the ‘slums,’ or in 
some rich woman’s parlour on Brooklyn Heights ; 
all I had to do was to tell the story of the Cross 
and ask everybody to come and take the water 
of life freely.” 

‘¢ When did you visit England ? ” 

“In 1879 I was invited by a good Christian 
lady in Brooklyn, who said they would raise the 
money, for you know I haven't a cent of mone 
except as the good Lord sends it to me neers 
the good people. I said to myself when it was 
first proposed that I should visit England, ‘ This 
cannot be of God, for I have never had money 
enough to carry me so far,’ but when they raised 
the amount at collections in my meetings, and 
I found that I was still unwilling to go, it was 
borne in upon me that I, Amanda Smith, who 
thought I loved the Lord with all my heart, was 
actually afraid to cross the sea. I seemed to 
hear its great billows, and to see them rise like 
frowning mountains all round me, but by prayer 
to God this temptation was overcome, and I 
made the voyage in peace, and did not return to 
my own country for twelve years. Everybody 
was very kind to me in eae One of the 
first places I visited was the Holiness Conference, 
in Keswick ; Canon Battersea was President of 
the Convention. Here I met Dr. Boardman, of 
my own country; Mrs. Stephen Menzies, of 
Liverpool, and was invited to Broadlands by 
Lord and Lady Mount Temple.” 

‘‘They made no distinction in this country 
because you were a coloured woman, did they ?” 
was a very natural question at this point. 

‘¢Oh no, when I went in to dinner, Lord 
Mount Temple walked up to me, gave me his 
arm, and said, ‘ We will lead the way.’ It was 
all new to me, yet I never saw or felt anything 
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worth while being a fool over, for I believed, as 
I do now, that ‘pride goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall.’ I heard 
Bible readings from the Rev. Mr. Jukes, Mr. 
George Macdunald the writer of the beautiful 
story books, Mr. Edward Clifford the artist, 
Mrs. Hannah Whitall-Smith our own blessed 
American preacher, and many other good and 
t Christians. From England I went to 
ndia with Miss Lucy Drake, an evanyelist. 
When she invited me I did not see my way 
clear, so I waited before God and He made it 
plain as day to me that I was to go. On the way 
we visi Paris, Rome, Florence, Naples, 
Egypt, and you cannot think how strange it 
seemed to me, Amanda Smith, to be in the 
midst of the wonderful sights and sounds of 
which I had read and heard so much. Well, I 
went to Calcutta and other cities, and then 
to Burmah, and held meetings indoors and 
outside, among the high and low. Bishop 
Thoburn was one of my best friends, and helped 
me on in every way he could. Istayed in India 
about two years, and was then invited to West 
Africa, where I worked among my own people 
for eight years, and adopted alittle boy and girl, 
who, I hope, will be missionaries some aay 
Bishop Taylor, of Africa, helped me in every 

possible way.” 

SINGING AND PREACHING. 

As I looked over. the many testimenials from 
public officers, pastors, and people in all countries 
visited by Mrs. Smith, it occurred to me to say, 
“ Anybody might be proud of credentials like 
these, Sister Amanda! By the way, were you 
ever licensed to preach ?” 

‘‘ Indeed, I was not, nor would I be by any man 
that lived,” said the old saint. ‘‘ I just look up to 
God for faith and down into my heart for con- 
secration, and then I go ahead. What more 
could I do if I had all the licenses in Christen- 
dom? The Lord has always prepared the way 
for me, and carried me through, blessed be His 
name.” ; 

“Do you not feel that your meetings gain 
much from your singing of uplifting Gospel 
songs ?” 

‘Oh, yes, I could not spare them by any 
means; they have been one of the best and 
brightest features of my work.” 

“How long do you expect to stay in 
England ?” 

“T could not tell you a word about that, for I 
don’t know myself. Iam the child of Provi- 
dence ; I live a day at a time.” 

“Now tell me about your book.” 

‘Of all things that ever did happen the 
queerest is that I should write a book at all. I 
never should have thought of such a thing my- 
self, but Brother Inskip, that wonderful man of 
God, said to me over and over again, ‘Amanda, 
you ought to write a book,’ and kindly offered 
to help me get my items together. Many other 
friends in America and here said the same, and 
I always answered that I could not do it, for I 
did not know how to go about it. I prayed much 
about it, and after asking for light and guidance I 
opened my Bible while at are and my eye 
lighted upon these words: ‘Now therefore per- 
form the doing of it, and as there was a readi- 
ness to will so there may be a performance 
also out of that which ye have’ (2 Cor. viii. 11). 
As I saw that I said: ‘ Lord, I thank Thee for 
this Thy word to me for what I have asked of 
Thee, and praised be Thy name.’ Then I went 
on and did the best I could. Bishop Thoburn 
wrote a beautiful introduction to my book, and 
it was published in Chicago, my present home. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton are bringing out 
an English edition. I hope the book will do 
good, and I know that the sale of it has been a 
help to me in paying my own expenses and 
those of my two adopted children.” 

Looking over Mrs. Smith’s book I find it an 
attractive volume of 500 pag>s, well illustrated 
and written in her own vivid colloquial style ; 
it affords an interesting picture of the countries 
where she has worked, and human life therein, 
but the most attractive feature of the 
book is the remarkable record it furnishes of a 
consecrated Christian life flung out into the 
world’s great whirlpool, but making its way 
steadily by the chart of a holy life toward 
heaven and signalling others to the same safe 
harbour. 
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“WHO DID SIN—THIS MAN OR 
HIS PARENTS?” 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Tue day's work was dono, and I had stepped out 
of the window and stood for a moment on the 
terrace breathing the balmy summer air, watching 
the long shadows chasing each other across the 
green grass, and the swans dipping their white 
necks into the clear waters that lay spread out like 
a sheet of glass reflecting the summer sky ; while 
the great white clouds were ‘slowly shep- 


herded ” by the summer breeze. 

Peace brooded over all, and with a sense of 
satisfaction I stood there drinking in the sweet 
spirit of the summer day, and listening to the 
dull drone of the bees, and the occasional 
laughter of the school children as they crossed 
the meadows on their homeward way. A foot- 
step on the gravel walk disturbed my dream, 
and a servant stood before me with a note. I 
took it absently, still Jooking out over the water 
and the trees, and broke the seal; and half 
reluctantly I read the opening sentences, im- 
patient that at the end of a day’s work another 
call should come demanding time and thought. 
The writing was familiar, but the tone of the 
note arrested my attention. ‘Could you spare 
us half an hour? We are in trouble and need 
your help. If you could come over to-day you 
would be doing us a great favour. We know 
the calls upon your time, but it is urgent 
we should ask your help and counsel.” An 
hour later I was driving through the soft even- 
ing air. Already the white mists gathering over 
the meadows showed that the fiery ball had 
disappeared behind the hill, and that the ruddy 
glow was fast making place for the darkening 
purple hues of twilight. 

I reached my destination, and soon found 
myself in a pretty drawing-room where roses 
climbed about the windows and bright flowers 
stood on the tables amidst photographs and 
books, giving that air of care and culture which 
is so greatacharm. By my side sat a middle- 

ed woman, and opposite me an elderly man. 
They had greeted me eagerly, but were evid- 
ently too much bent on explaining their reasons 
for desiring to see me, to heed the lateness of 
the hour or the distance I had come. The 
woman said a few commonplaces in a hurried 
way, as though she tried to go round the sub- 
ject awhile seeking the best place to begin, much 
as a dog turns round and round before settling 
to its intended slumbers ; but the old man went 
straight to the point with touching simplicity. 
‘We are in trouble,” he said, ‘‘ the worst, I 
think, that comes to any; we are nearly 
broken-hearted about our boy. You know he 
was doing well,” and then he paused and looked 
at me with that strange wistful look that comes 
over achild’s face when he is doubtful how you 
will take his statement. I did not interrupt, 
but let him wait awhile, and then, as he 
had to continue, he said, ‘‘ Of course, the busi- 
ness he was in was a temptation, but—his 
partner did well and kept straight ; there never 
was a better fellow,” he said warmly, as though 
to give himself fresh encouragement, ‘‘ but our 
boy—well,” he added, hastily, ‘he is going to 
the dogs.” 

‘Oh, John, you are too hard,” the wife ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ He has been wild and has given way 
once or twice, but he is no worse than thou- 
sands of others. Indeed,” she said, turning 
to me, ‘‘he is so well thought of, they have 
made him head of the fire brigade and some- 
thing or other to the cricket club. He really 
holds a good position.” 

Still I was silent. ‘‘ He has splendid qualities,” 
rejoined the father; ‘‘he is very plucky, and 
such good company,” and a half smile broke 
over his face, like the pale rays of sun through 
an early winter fog, at the thought of the 
character for mirth that his son enjoyed. I felt 
at last that I must speak. ‘My friends,” I 
said, “IT know all you would tell me, I have 
heard it all; I was in the town last week. 
You ought to face this trouble as it really is ; 
things are very bad. You know it has come to 
such a pass that again and again he has been 


turned out of the hotel bar hopelessly drunk ; 
that at the last cricket match, held at Sir Henry 
Hunter’s, he had to be carried away and put 
into a waggonette and sent home, and therefore 
lost his place in the team ; that they dare not 
allow him to do business in the firm because 
they cannot trust him. But what can you ex- 
pect?" Tadded. ‘ You must forgive me ; I will 
speak plainly. You have brought him to this. 
You sent him, a mere boy, into that wine busi- 
ness where part of his duty was to go round the 
neighbouring towns touting for orders. Where 
did he go to do his business? To the public- 
house. I have long felt there was but one end, 
and now it has come, and you bewail it as though 
it was unjust that you should suffer.” I stopped ; 
I felt that I said more than anyone had 
probably ever ventured to say before ; for these 
were people who all their lives were held to know 
ope i way to eye Levee’ all Li none who 

en regarded by their neighbours as possess- 
ing a right balance in all things — enough 
religion, enough money, enough social standing, 
and enough sense to place their children in good 
positions, all neatly adjusted to suit the needs 
of this world and the possible exigencies of the 
next. For a moment there was an awkw 
silence, and then the old man said, ‘‘ We acted 
for the best; we believed it to be for the boy’s 
benefit to enter a family concern.” And then, hi 
better self shining out again, he bowed his head 
and said, ‘‘God knows, perhaps we were mis- 
taken ; the question is, Can we save him? Can 
we save him stillP” I walked towards the 
window and looked out at the clear sky, the 
pale green fast darkening into deeper blue 
through which the stars were shining. What 
could I say?. How could I help them? And 
then on a sudden I turned, and standing in the 
middle of the room, I said, “ Yes, I have it. Go 
to Dr. Blackburn; he will help you. It is a 
question of soul and body ; do not try to divide 
what God has put together ; treat both, but do 
not ignore either; he will tell you that. Go 
directly —to-morrow, if you can. I will write to 
him now, and will tell him to give you his best 
thought and time. He is my friend, and he 
will help you; he is the kindest, noblest man, 
and will spare no pains if he can lighten trouble 
or lift a burden.” They both thanked me. It 
seemed a ray of hope. The physical aspect of the 
case had not, I think, occurred to them, and they 
seemed to lean upon it as though it mitigated the 
moral shame. Having written the letter, I left 
them, and drove home through the darkness, won- 
dering as I went at the strange blindness which 
seems to hold the sight of loving parents, of intel- 
ligent men and women, and cause them with 
their own hands to lead the children whom they 
cherish to the very edge of the precipice over 
which they are so sure to fall. 


(To be continued.) 


MARRIAGE AND HEREDITY. 
A BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 


Tue White Ribbon eebieinng Comer has just 
brought out for the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association an attractive booklet, by Mrs. 
Joseph Lucas, one of the ablest among our Tem- 

erance pioneers. It is entitled ‘‘ Marriage and 
Heredity,” and consists of two of the most 

opular lectures from the repertoire of Mrs. 

uicas, written out by herself and published 
with an introduction by her friend Lady Henry 
Somerset. It is expected that the local branches 
will procure this little book, and read it at their 
afternoon meetings. The subjects, difficult and 
delicate as they are, have been treated with so 
much womanly refinement that no reader can 
fail to be instructed in mind and uplifted in 
heart who follows the lines of thought carefully 
worked out by the gifted author. The price of 
the book is ls., and orders should be sent to 
Mrs. Ward Poole, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, E.C. We transcribe the suggestive 
illustration with which the lecture on heredity 
concludes :— 

A CHARMING STORY. 

Goethe, the great German philosopher, tells a 

wonderful story, that, more than any I have ever 


heard, shows how this law of initial heredity lies 
behind what would otherwise be one of the deepest 
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mysteries of life. He says, “I knew a family of 
coarse and thoroughly commonplace people, but 
there was in it a single daughter about nineteen 
years of age. She was so beautiful and refined, so 
remarkably superior both in person and manners 
that it did not seem possible she could belong to 
the same family. There was no explanation from 
her brothers and sisters. The mystery seemed one 
impossible to solve. The father was so surly and 
morose that it woul i have been of no use to ques- 
tion him, but Goethe was filled with an inextin- 
guishable curiosity, and questioning the mother, he 
said, ‘ Where was Nellie born, and is she your own 
child?’ ‘Oh, yes, Nellie is my own child; she was 
born in a shed in North Tennessee. We were 
poor then, There was a book I must tell you 
about, a book that lifted me right out of myself. 
One day there came along a pedler. "Twas a wonder 
how he ever got to such an out-of-the-way place. 
Well, he un ed his traps, and among them was 
a little book with a lovely gold and green cover. 
‘Twas the sweetest little thing you ever saw, and 
there was just the nicest picture in front. I 
did want that book. I had a couple of dollars, but 
a dollar was a big thing then, so I said ‘ No,’ and I 
saw him pack up his traps and depart. But I could 
think of nothing but the book, and at night I could 
thiaking of it. At last I got up, and 
village where the er was 
to stay that night. I hammered at the door, and I 
got him up, and ht the book and brought it 
ome, contented and satisfied. The next day I 
began to read the beautiful story, and for days and 
weeks I lived with those people in the story. I 
went with them to their Scotch home. I saw them 
on moor and lake, in castle and on mountain. I 
lived with Ellen pi, with Allen Bane and his 
harp. And when my baby came and grew into such 
a pretty girl, and so smart too, it seemed as if Pro- 
vidence was ever so good to me. But, there! 
children are mysteries anyway. I have wondered 
a thousand times why Nellie was such a lady, and 
why she loved to learn so much more than any of 
the other children.’ The story which so fascinated 
that poor woman, which lifted her into a higher 
plane, and had such an influence upon her unborn 
child, was Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Lady of the Lake.’” 


A LULLABY. 
FOR THE OHILDREN. 


Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe— 
Sailed on a river of crystal light 
Into a sea of dew. 
‘‘ Where are you going, and what do you wish ?” 
The old moon asked the three ; 
“We have come to fish for the herring-fish 
That live in this beautiful sea ; 
Nets of silver and gold have we !” 
Said Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 


The old moon laughed and sang a song 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 

And the wind that sped them all nigh. long 
Ruffled the waves of dew. 

The little stars were the herring-fish 
That lived in that beautiful sea : 

“ Now cast your nets wherever you wish— 
Never afeared are we ;” 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three ; 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 


All night long their nets they threw 
To the stars in the twinkling foam, 
Then down from the skies came the wooden 
shoe, 
Bringing the fishermen home ; 
’T was all so pretty a sail, it seemed 
Asif it could not be, 
And some folk thought ’twas a dream they’d 
dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea ; 
But I shall name you the fishermen three— 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 


Wynken, and Blynken are two little eyes, 
‘And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle-bed. 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall sce the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea, 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen 
three— 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 
ANDREW Lana. 
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and physically to resist evil, and, having learned 


FARM HOMES FOR INEBRIATE 
WOMEN.* 
BY DR. SARAH ANDERSON BROWN. 


WE are now considering ways and means of 
establishing Country Homes for Inebriate 
Women, as we are convinced that the present 
system of dealing with this class of cases is not 
only wholly inefficient, but really pernicious, and 
that short terms of imprisonment do far more 
harm than good, for it often occurs that a woman 
is discharged from prison, gets drunk, and is re- 
arrested within a few hours, and the reason is 
not hard to find for this woeful sequence of 
events. 

The scheme which we are now considering is 
one which has secured the hearty and sympa- 
thetic support of my dear friend, Mrs. Meredith, 
to whom I submitted it nearly two years ago, 
and-who, as head of the many branches of work 
known as ‘Mrs. Meredith's Institutions,” has 
had ample opportunity of knowing how utterly 
inefficient the present system of short imprison- 
ments really is ; and she most heartily wishes us 
God speed in this undertaking, by which, in 
industrial farm homes, women who can pay a 
small sum (yes, and those who can pay nothing) 
shall have a chance to regain a position in the 
world. 

REAL HOMES. 


We prupose that these homes shall be real 
homes in the truest sense of the word, where an 
abundant variety of healthy, congenial daa 
ment will be provided, especially outdoor work, 
such as the wives and daughters of well-to-do 
Jersey farmers engage in without a thought of 
it being beneath their dignity or womanliness to 
thus “labour with their hands.” We would 
have plenty of fruit, not only for the daily wants 
of the household to be used in a fresh state, but 
also sufficient to convert into the toothsome 
confections known in U.S.A. as pickled or spiced 
fruits, fruit syrups, raspberry vinegar, and many 
other delightful ss aa better known 
abroad than in England. 

Vegetables too, not only a plentiful supply for 
daily needs, but sufficient to furnish materials 
for wholesome chutney, to replace the acetic 
acid horrors of nightmare, commonly called 
pickles, beautiful to look upon although they 
may be. Also fowls for pleasure and fowls for 
profit would be there, to employ our women 
and to preach a daily sermon of how our loving 
Heavenly Father longs to gather His children, 
“asa hen doth gather her chickens under her 
wing.” 

THE INFLUENCE OF LOVE. 


Bees, too, would add to the treasury by 
gathering honey from every nook and corner of 


... our domain, for we think each woman should 


hav>-sems “Sowers of her very own to care for and 
love ; for in the same way that we would seek to 
replace the crave for drink by a fondness for 
fruit (the two seldom co-exist) we would cultivate 
a love for birds, flowers, fowls, and bees as a 
strong moral influence against what is evil. 
Cows and pigs would also find a place in the 
establishment, the former to furnish milk and 
butter, and the latter to “gather up the frag- 
ments, that nothing may be lost,” while 
preparing themselves for future usefulness in 
the form of “sugar-cured hams” and ‘‘ best 
smoked bacon.” 

There is one department of horticulture which 
must be especially mentioned. I refer to the 
cultivation of early fruit and vegetables under 
glass frames, an industry by which Guernsey has 
become justly famous. Dwarf beans, green peas, 
winter strawberrics, and tomatoes can be grown 
as well by women as by men, and would provide 
more healthy employment than laundry work, 
which is the most exhausting that women can do. 

In the long winter evenings and wet days, 
when out-of-door work is at a standstill, then 
plain sewing, knitting, fancy work, embroidery, 
lace making, dressmaking, cooking, evening 
classes, and the inevitablo laundry can have an 
“innings.” Under this system, the various 
members of our cosmopolitan family should go 
out into the world stronger mentally, morally, 


* A Paper read at the recent B.W.T.A. Confer- 
ence in London. 
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to do some one thing well, will be better fitted 
for the battle of life, and able to regain a footing 
in the world. 

GOVERNMENT INSPECTION, 

We would wish to be under Government in- 
spection, and would court visits from the mem- 
bers of the medical profession, and arrange for 
visits of friends at suitable times. This is 
necessarily a very brief sketch of one branch of 
the proposed scheme. On the same farm ata 
convenient distance, under another less dis- 
tinctive name, we would locate the other branch, 
in order to secure better management at a mini- 
mum of expense. 

In this second branch we would receive ladies 
who could afford to pay for their care, but who 
would not be willing to enter an Inebriate Home, 
known to the world as such. In this home a 
physician could place a patient, in full assurance 
that his orders would receive special individual 
attention, in addition to the scrupulous care as 
to diet, exercise, amusement, occupation, and 
general regimen calculated to restore a healthy 
tone to the nervous system of the patients. 

From this incomplete outline, I trust you may 
gather enough to secure your interest and 
prayers, and to insure your elp in our efforts 
to bring this ‘‘castle-in-the-air,” down to earth, 
and give it a firm foundation. If every Temper- 
ance woman would give a small thank-offering 
that she has been kept from this terrible evil of 
strong drink, it can bs done at once. And we 
trust that once in operation the homes will 
shortly be quite melt supporene: Who will help 
us to start the work ? d thereby loose those 
of our sisters “ whom Satan hath bound, lo, these 
many years!” And who will offer to place a 
small farm and sunny house at our disposal for 
this work? If there is anyone who has a suit- 
able place for this undertaking, we can only say, 
“‘ The Lord hath need of it.” 
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HOW TO SECURE OLD AGE 
PENSIONS. 
PENSION YOURSELF. 


To pension yourself is by far the best way. 
And we will tell you how the Chairman of the 
London County Council proposes it should be 
done. He was addressing a meeting of 200 
men the other day who had been found under 
the influence of drink. “Now,” he said, 
“ many of you spend at least a shilling a day in 
drink. Suppose you saved that, beginning 
when you were twenty, and suppose you went 
on saving it till you were fifty. The proposed 
old age pensions begin at sixty-five, but for my 
purpose I take the thirty years between 
twenty and fifty. Some want their pensions 
when they are fifty. At a shilling a day how 
much would be saved in thirty years?” Mr. 
Hutton said he might put it down on the 
blackboard, but they would not take it in by 
that means. He had, therefore, thought of 
another plan. He had secured as many fuar- 
things as they would have saved pounds in that 
time. He then put his hand in his pocket and 
pulled out a bag, which he opened and emptied 
on the table. That bag contained 100 far- 
things, representing £100. Then he thought he 
had another, and out it came—another £100. 
Then a third £100, and a fourth, and a fifth. 
Mr. Hutton scooped these up with his fingers, 
making quite a heap; and, while not wishing 
to weary the men, he said he thought that he 
had some more left. So out came a sixth £100, 
and a seventh, and an eighth, and ninth. By 
this time the men got quite excited, and 
realised fully what the illustration meant. 
Then Mr. Hutton pullec out yet a tenth bag, 
which completed the £1,000 which could be 
saved at a shilling a day in thirty years, 
Doubtless many who were present began to 
wish that they had saved in this way. Many 
of them could have done so, for some had grey 
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hairs, and yet were destitute. It is not a 
happy thing to look back upon life and to feel 
that it is wasted, while it might have been well 
spent, and that old age, instead of being a 


glory, brings nothing but shame-. What ex- © 


cuses, too, some make! After Mr. Hutton had 
spoken, a man went up to him and said he 
didn’t spend a shilling a day on drink. ‘“ Well,” 
said Mr. Hutton, “do you spend twopence ?” 
“Oh, yes,” was the reply. Theeman would 
have been ashamed to confess that he only 


spent that. “ Well,do you spend fourpence P” 
“Qh, yes; quite that.” “Perhaps you spend 
sixpenceP” Again the man was almost dis- 


gusted with Mr. Hutton’s moderate figure. 
“ Well,” said Mr. Hutton, “do you spend eight- 
pence?” Yes, that was about what he did 
spend. That confession was enough for Mr. 
Hutton’s argument, and he soon sent the moral 
home. Fancy a man trying to excuse himself 
from saving because he didn’t spend a shilling a 
day in drink, but only eightpence! What 
ostriches we sometimes are! We put our 
heads in sand, and solemnly declare we cannot 
see | 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE COUNTRY. 


CROWDED GATHERINGS. 


Lady Henry Somerset has been addressing mass 
meetings at Bedford and Leicester during the past 
week. At Bedford the Corn Exchange was filled to 
overflowing. The meeting was held under the 
auspices of the United Kingdom Alliance. The 
President, Secretary, and the ,principal representa- 
tives of the British Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion occupied seats on the platform. A beautiful 
bouquet, tied with white ribbon, was presented to 
Lady Henry Somerset by the President of the 
Bedford Branch. The following day Lady Henry 
met the ladies of the committee at the home of 
Mrs. Jabez Carter, a member of the National 
B.W.T.A. Committee. 

The Temperance Hall at Leicester is a magnificent 
building; it was packed with a representative 
audience, on Wednesday, January 17th, long before 
thespeakersarrived. Lady Henryand Mr.J.H. Raper 
addressed the meeting. The Temperance Societies 
of Leicester, represented by a young girl, pre- 
sented Lady Henry Somerset with a utiful 
spray of flowers, composed of scarlet tulips and 
lilies of the valley; and the President of the 
Leicester Branch gave her, in the name of the 
women, a most artistic posy of yellow daffudils and 
lilies. These gifts are not allowed to fade without 
giving their full share of pleasure, for the Presi- 
dent of the B, W.T.A. makes a practice of despatch- 
ing all the flowers presented to her to her mission 
hall in Somers Town, where their fragrance brings 
joy to eyes that never see the beauties of God’s fair 
world. 

Lady Henry Somerset left last Monday for 
Plymouth, where she addressed a large meeting in 
the Guildhall. On Tuesday she went to Redruth, 
where a Conference was arranged, and a mass meet- 
ing in the evening. On Friday she will address a 
meeting at Bury; on Sunday at Mr. Crossley’s 
Mission Hall, Openshaw; on Monday, the 29th, she 
speaks at a great meeting in Manchester Town 
Hall, where the subject of the State treatment of 
inebriates is to be discussed. On Wednesday, the 
29th, Mrs. Crossley has invited a gathering of 
friends to attend a drawing-room meeting in her 
house, to hear an address from the President, and 
in the evening she is to speak before an audience 
at Altrincham. On Thursday, the lst of February, 
Lady Henry speaks, with Sir Wilfrid Lawson pre- 
siding, at Preston, and at Bradford on the 2nd of 
February, Sir Wilfrid and Rev, Canon Hicks again 
support her on the platform. It will be seen that 
the President’s time is at present fully occupied, 
and that she has for the moment no vacant dates, 
The National Executive of the B.W.T.A. meet 
on Tuesday, the 30th, at Manchester. A large 
attendance is expected. 


*,* This Supplement will be published monthly 
and will be issued separately as well as given with 
the Weekly Number. The price of the Supplement 
alone is 1s. per 100 prepaid. Carriage 6d, per 
100 ertra. All orders should be sent to 34, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


